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[PRESIDENT FIXES 
ARMISTICE SUNDAY 


Special to The Snristian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-——President Wilson has designated 
November 14 as “Armistice Sunday” 
and has issued an executive order for 
the: suitable observance of the day by 
officials. The statement issued by the 
President yesterday is, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


“November 11, 1918, will always be 
memorable as the beginning of the end 
of the most terrible and destructive of 


‘all wars. 


It was | 


“That November 14 this year, being 
the Sunday immediately following the 
anniversary, should be observed in all 
our churches by suitable memorial 
services for the heroic American sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who gave 
their lives to their country in the world 
war seems to be eminently fitting and 
proper, and I command the suggestio. 
to those who conduct services.” 


SOVIETS’ FAILURE 
EXPOSED BY LABOR 


Italian Mission on Return From 
Russia Describes Bad Condi- 
tion of the Cities and Large 
Increase of sbperrrecy 


London Times News Service 
MILAN, Italy (Thursday)—The re- 
port of the mission recently sent to 
Russia by the General Confederation 
of Labor has just been made public. 


It is an impressive document, more 
significant as coming from Labor men, 


“game telegram that | who originally sympathized with the 
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The report constitutes an inexorable 
criticism of the Bolshevist régime. It 


shows that if the peasants have de- 
rived more advantages than damages 
from the change, this is only because, 
in the countryside, Bolshévism ha’ 
In the | 
‘towns, workmen are worse off than be- | 
fore the revolution. Cities have fallen 
into moral and material misery and 
the government is incapable of sup- 
plying the minimum of indispensable 
necessities. Speculation is rampant, 
and all industrial and commercial or- 
ganization has been destroyed. Bu- 
‘reaucracy has enormously increased. 

It is, the report says, useless to 
cherish illusions as to exports from 


» 1920, with regard to Russia, as all transport is disorgan- 
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The Communists number only 
600,000 out of a population of 60,000,- 
000, but they are masters of the politi- 
cal and economic machine. In con- 
clusion, the report says that practical 
results have not answered to the 
ideal premises of the revolution. The 


d Curzon’s demand not capitalist régime has been destroyed, 


but nothing has been substituted. “One 
cannot,” it says, “prevent the Russian 
an experiment if it 
wishes to do so, but one must help this 
people in the name of civilization and 


humanity to emerge from such a mis- 


| 


erable situation and recognize the fal- 
lacy of their conception of life.” 


CABLE CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES OUTLINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—The first meeting of the preliminary 


‘conference of the International Com- 


not take or encourage the diplomatic room of the State De- 


partment yesterday afternoon. It was 
the first of the sessions of the con- 
ference which is to arrive at general 
agreements, arrange the date, and de- 
cide on the meeting place and the 
agenda of the world-wide conference 
which is to open soon. 

Delegates to the preliminary con- 
ference represent five major powers, 
the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. Norman H. 
Davis, Undersecretary of State, who 
received the foreign delegates, was 
selected to preside. While the con- 
ference opened at the State Depart- 
ment, the proceedings henceforth will 


| menians 
Cilicia, as they were advised to do by 
| the French, and this policy of evacua- 


ARMENIANS NEED 
SUPPORT IN CILICIA 


Realization of Hopes of Found- 
ing Armenian Republic in 
Cilicia Depends Entirely on 
Help Given by the Allies 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
sLonitor trom its European News Office 


LONDON, England. (Friday)—Re- 
alization of the Armenian hopes of 
founding a republic in Cilicia depends 


entirely on the aid from the Allies, | 


the representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor was informed today in | 


FARMERS INITIATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — First steps | 
toward organizing the live-stock pro- 
ducers of the United States for co- 
operative marketing on a national 
scale were taken here yesterday at a 
conference of 250 leaders of farmers’ 
organizations from 15 states, when J. 
R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was au- 


mittee of 15 to investigate live-stock 
marketing problems and to report to 


the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Representatives of the big Chi- 
| cago packers were among those in at- 
enaeaneel 


authoritative Armenian quarters. Gen- | MAKERS OF BEER 


éral Andranik, the Armenian com- 


mander, and Captain Chankalian, were | 


in Paris last month endeavoring to, 


persuade the Frenh Government to) 


equip the Armenian forces under Gen- 
eral Andranik to fight the Turks in 
Cilicia. 


So far, however, the French Govern- | 
ment has neither refused nor assented | 


to this proposition, and has given no 
‘Official recognition to General Andra- 
nik’s mission. Consequently the Gen- 
eral left Paris about two weeks ago 
and has since arrived in Athens, and 
possibly Captain Chankalian is with 


-him, although it is understood that he 


was to go to America in order to en- 
list support there. 


General Andranik is the greatest 


Armenian general and is feared by the} 


Turks, who look on him with super- 
Stitious awe. But the informant 
stated that General Andranki’s ex- 
ploits are not unlike those of General 
DeWet in the Boer War, when he took 
his-men through the British lines by 
the bold strategy of singing “Dolly 
Grey,” which led the British troops 


was passing 

General Andranik has been in con- 
flict with the Turks during the last 
30 years and is always in the thick of 
the fighting, but has never received a 
scratch. If. he could only receive 
equipment for 20,000 Armenian troops, 
‘he could turn the Turks completely 
out of Cilicia. 

The attitude of the French toward 
the Armenians, the representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor is in- 
formed, has in the past been somewhat 
changeable. It is true, the French 
have given the Armenians some arms 


locally, but they have also givén them | 


indiscriminately to the Turks as well 
as to the Armenians. The informant 
also states that the Italians have like- 
wise given arms to the Turks. Re- 
cently they appear to have seen the 
unwisdom of trying to make friends 
with the Turks and are now perhaps 
inclined to help the Armenians. 

A cargo of arms from England suf- 
ficient to equip 40,000 men, reached 
Armenia two months ago, and, with 
this help, the Turks have been kept 
at bay.in Northern Armenia. The in- 
formant states that, in the State De- 
partment of America, there is a mis- 
conception as to the situation in Cil- 
icia, based on information of what are 
declared to be unreliable interested 
parties, but the fact remains that, if 
the Armenians were equipped, there 
are sufficeint numbers not only to 
drive out the Turks from Cilicia, but 
‘to hold it and establish the Armen.an 
state there. 

It would be a disaster if the Ar- 
were persuaded to leave 


tion seems to be considered desirable 
by certain people who wish to shift 
their responsibility for the protection 
of Cilician Armenians. 

As to Armenia proper, on the 
eastern and southeastern fronts, 
affairs are considered to be develop- 
ing favorably. The Bolsheviki have 
been driven back from Gerusi toward 
Shusha, which a Turkish force is 
holding, and the Armenian commander 
is believed to have offered the Reds 
unmolested retirement to Shusha, 
provided they leave their arms behind. 
Ii i6 also reported that the Bolsheviki 
at Nakhitchevan are retiring south- 
eastward, toward Jafa and Urdubad, 
and that their forces in the Zangezour 
and Karabagh districts are also being 
withdrawn. 

The Turkish detachment at Nakhi- 
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TO BE PENALIZED 


to Revoke Permits as Well as 
Impose Fines — Prescription 
Safeguards Are. Announced 


—-— = 


Special to, The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Violations of the Volstead Act will 


be attended hereafter by heavier pen-. 


alties than previously, according to a 
statement issued yesterday by Wil- 
M. Williams, Commissioner of 
Mr. Williams said 
that in considering double taxes and 
penalties in the nature of fines and 


penalties to be imposed upon brewers 
for violating the Volstead Act, the 


to believe one of their own divisions | bureau, heretofore, has believed that 
such violations could be corrected by 


i} »ccing double taxes and penalties 
the nature of fines, but it has devel- 
oped that such a course of action is 
ineffective, and that hereafter when 
any brewing company is found to be 
viclating the law, not orly will douh’e 
taxes and penalties be i:aposed, v.t ie 
permit to do business will be revoked 
aid not reissued. 

This again, as in the ban placed 
upon the amount of liquor to be with- 
drawn from bond, is in part an 
answer to the question asked by Bird 
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thorized to appoint a permanent com- | 


cers. 


‘and brief. 


umb Plan League Official 
Attributes Program to Cham- 
ber of Commerce’ of United 
States, Backed by Big Business 


P] 


Special to. The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
The’ Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States “backed with the money 
of big business,” is promoting a move- 
ment for the subjugation of Labor in 


this country, 
made by Charles M. Kelley, vice-man- 
ager of the Plumb Plan League, in a 
statement made public yesterday. Mr. 


Kelley asserts that “big business ex- | 
' pects to obtain a “strangle hold upon 
‘the government” at the coming elec- 


Internal Revenue Bureau Decides | tions, and that 100 employers organi- 


zations are .backing the campaign 


against Labor which he says is under 


way. 

“A recent survey developed the dis- 
quieting information that in more 
than 100 American cities organizations 
of employers, chambers of commerce, 
and public utility corporations have 
pooled their interests and resources 
for a smashing assault upon organized 
Labor,” says Mr. Kelley. “Impetuous 
leaders in this conflict have been im- 
patient or restraint and have launched 
their campaign before the ‘master 
minds’ were ready for it. 


Big Business Program 


“It’s no secret that Big Business ex- 
pects to secure a strangle hold upon 
the government. They expect to elect 
a president and safe majorities in 
Congress. It expects to name the Cab- 
inet and other administration offi- 
It expects, in short, to have 
things its own. way. and will be in po- 
sition to do just what it deems nec- 
essary to secure the success of its pro- 
gram. 

“That program is brutally simple 
It contemplates the: subju- 
gation of Labor. It would take from 
Labor the rights it has gained through 
long, bitter struggle, especially the 
advantages gained during the war. 
Business is united on that point. The 
workers must be beaten back, and they 
must be attacked through their orga- 


S. Coler, public welfare commissioner | nizations. 


of New York, why men who violated 


“Back of this movement is the United 


the law were permitted to do business} States Chamber of Commerce, which 
if the government was really sincere/in turn is’ backed with the money of 


in its intention of enforcing the law.!| Big Business. 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev-| force of the almost epidemic growth of | 
in announcing the new policy, | |opposition to Labor organizations in 


enue, 


stated that he not only intended to | all sections of the nation. 


Its leaders 


according to charges | 


| 
SUBJUGATE LABOR 


It is the motivating | 


punish offenders, but to protect those | ‘declare that the ‘union’ is a menace | 


who were trying to fulfill the require-' to the liberties of the public, and they | 
have set out, and frankly declare their | 
“is entitled to the! 'purpose, to destroy unionism and take, 


ments of the law. “The honest manu- | 


facturer,” he said, 


they exist. If they had a proper ap- 
preciation of what the future has in 
store for them they would not per- 
mit an election that means so much 
to them to go by default. They would 
register and they would vote—in such 
overwhelming numbers that privilege 
would know for a certainty that the 
large vision and consciousness of the 
workers of the world will not tamely 


brook a return to feudalism or accept 


without protest an attempt to rees- 
tablish a decadent 
system.” 


NEW PHASE IN COAL 
DISPUTE IN BRITAIN 


Miners’ Leader te Men to! 
Accept Owners’ Terms as 
Temporary Measure Pending 
Settlement of Controversy 


Specia]) cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its European News Cffice 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Rob- 
ert Smillie, president of the Miners 
Federation, from his home at Larkhail, 
Lanarkshire, has issued an appeal] to 


miners to accept the coal owners’ 
offer, as a temporary measure, so that 
the miners can settle down during the 
next three months in an effort to se- 
cure an agreement which would be 
satisfactory to the mine-workers of 
the country. “My advice may be taken 
as My Own personal view, given in all 
honesty and sincerity.” 

If Mr. Smillie wielded less infiu- 
ence than he does among the miners, 
his powerful plea for acceptance of 
the coal-owners’ proposals, as a purely 
temporary measure, would perhaps 
only add to the confusion of counsels 
which are being given by officials to 
the workmen. As their outstanding 
leader, however, his advice may well 
turn the scale decisively against a 
strike, the Labor representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor learns. 
[It is certain to rally to his side hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who do 


not like the output scheme, but who) 


have no desire for a strike. 

Under tbese circumstances, even if 
the majority rejected the owners’ 
offer, it would be obvious to the dele- 
gate conference that, with divided 
forces in face of a determined gov- 
ernment and hostile public opinion, a 
suecessful strike could not be waged. 


In that Hes the hope of peace in the 


coal fields. 
Mr. Smillie has fought hard for 


peace behind the scenes and now, by | 
his public appeal, he has shown how 
fantastic is the picture of the miners’ 
president urging on his men to con-) 
flict for revolutionary purposes. His 
greatest desires are to see the unity 
of the federation maintained, and a 
national wages board eetablished, to 


full protection of the law. When-the: from the workers their only effective | give effect to his policy of equal pay 
dishonest manufacturer produces and; method of protest against intolerable | for equal exertion, as opposed to local 
sells real beer, it naturally curtails | conditions.” 


the market of the honest everage.”| Vote for 


turer of legitimate cereal beverage.’ 

Another straw which shows that the | 
wind is blowing toward a more 
thorough enforcement of the -prohibi- 
tion laws is found in the contract for | 
6epecially water-marked paper 
which the licenses for physicians to 


upon | 


prescribe whisky and other alcoholic | 


might be used as 
The 
used | 


medicines which 
beverages are to be printed. 
same kind of paper is to be 


Open Shop 


Mr. Kelley’s charges 


| wages settlement, under which men in 


districts where collieries are old re- 
ceive less for the same labor than in 


the Chamber of Baainaees of the | te 2 Wales. 


| United States presumably  in- 
‘duced partly, 
vote in favor of the open shop ob- 
tained in a referendum of the organi- 
zation some weeks ago. The referen- 


dum was characterized by open shop} 


are 


| 


interests as an overwhelming approval | | 


also for the prescription blanks used _ 


by physicians. 

This contract was made by a joint’ 
congressional committee, to which the 
Internal Revenue Bureau had ap-| 


pealed for help in suppressing the | Mr. Keliey’ S statement asserts. 


of their policy, the vote having been 
1665 to four. 

“If privilege and reaction win 
/at the polls, those who profit by 
keeping corditions as they are will 
be ready for another line of attack,” 
“In 


business of counterfeiting prescrip- | fact the campaign is already under 


tion blanks, 


which was said to be | way and finds its most frequent mani- 


flourishing. The blanks are furnished | festation in so-called open shop cam- 


by the Bureau of Internal Revente 


| paigns, Amcricanization crusades. 


to physicians, with the licenses which | 4nd educational efforts that seek to 
they are required to have before they |impress the public mind with the 


can write and issue liquor prescrip- | 


tions. 
spurious as genuine blanks were in 


circulation, thus rendering it twice as | 


as the bureau | 
be persuaded to look at conditions as 


easy to obtain liquor 
intended that it should be. 

Since the blanks are printed at the 
government printing office, for which 
a joint committee of Congress pur- 
chases all the paper, arrangements 
were made to have paper supplied 
bearing the words “Internal Revenue 
’" in watermark. The con- 


[It wag asserted that as many | 
our economic ills. 


! 


i 


i 
{ 


thought that the workers are slacking 
production and are responsible for 


“It is regrettable that the millions 
of producers of this country cannot 


Until the abnormal conditions of 


at least, by the gre: at; war were stablished, each coal field 


had its own conciliation board. If a 


national board were set up, these local | 


' boards would not be re stored. 
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PRICES ON SUGAR 


CONTINUE TO FALL: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—That there 
is a sugar surplus here is evidenced 
by the drop in retail prices. One chain 


of stores is selling to consumers at 14 
government whose citizenship he ac- 


knowledges he must seek reform 


obedience to the general principles of 


a loss, as it is still under contract to. 
buy from the American Sugar Refin- | that government and not in defiance of 

it 
j 


‘against stable government, 
bludgeon. 


cents a pound; occasionally there iS a 
13-cent rate. One large retail house 
is charging 18 cents, and says this is 


ing Company at 22% cents. 

The Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany still quotes 11 cents. sout sees 
indications that it may go lower. 
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and barbarous | 


| any other liberty. 
|Of our -press, 

|didates ever learn that he who pro- 
| poses to settle the Irish question with 


| demanded in Ireland, 
| dismemberment of the Britis 


NON-INTERFERENCE 


BY UNITED STATES 
IN IRELAND URGED 


Martin W. Littleton Thinks Only 
Insurance of World Peace of 
Proper Kind Is United Efforts 
of English-Speaking Peoples 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Unity be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples 
as a‘guarantee of world peace was 
proclaimed as a necessity at a lunch- 


,eon given by the Merchants Assecia- 


tion at Hotel Astor yesterday in honor 
of the representatives of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, who are just 
completing a tour of cities in the east- 
ern part of the United States. 

Mutual help and fair rivalry in in- 
ternational trade was the theme of 
much of the speaking, but Martin W. 
Littleton, recently returned from Eng- 
land, drew cheers from .the hundreds 
of business men present when he 
said: 

“Our relationship 
served by this one 
tion: In essentials, 
essentials, liberty. Let us attend 
strictly to our own business and iet 
us not touch on those delicate dif- 
ficulties into which either nation may 
be easily drawn. I think the only in- 
surance of world peace of the proper 
kind is the united efforts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, armed together, 
so that despotism can never project 
its shadow again acrose the pathway 
of the human race.” 


Dictation Intolerable 


Mr. Littleton handled the Irish ques- 
tion without gloves: 

“It were just as well that 
Britain should criticize us for the 
management of the Philippines or 
Cuba or Porto Rico, as for us to at- 
tempt to settle the Irish question. We 
would not suffer any country to limit 
or change our national domain in the 
name of any liberty which they migat 
claim, nor will the British suffer our 
country to dictate the limitations of 
their empire in the name of Irish or 

Will our men, some. 
some of our Can- 


can best be pre- 
simple prescrip- 
unity; in non- 


Great 


;Great Britain upon the.side which is 
is proposing the 
Km- 


' pire? And he still thinks he can main- 


tain friendly relations with that em- 


pire.” ‘ 

Mr. Littleton, eulogizing Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, urged: 

“Do not let us be deceived by Bol- 
shevism. I came from the little 
glimpse I had on the other side with 
spirit rekindled, faith renewed, that 
the intelligent and brave and aggres- 
sive men are going to rule this world, 
and not the mob and the crowd. The 
incitement of the mob against the peo- 
ple is the cleavage that is sought now 


a | by those who would destroy the stable 


institutions of both countries,’ 

Liberty will not perish from the 
earth “if we keep our hands clasped 
together,” he said. 


When Suffrage Is Sanguinary 

“Shall it be tolerated.” he asked, 
“that men of any race shall propagate 
treason in our midst without govern- 
ment interference? But, some ask, 
shall not a man seek redress from his 


grievances? Yes, but if he lives in a 


in 


If the ballot be used to strike 
i ae 
Suffrage is Ssanguinary if 
instead of a method of reform it be 
used to strike at the heart of liberty. 
If you give the right to vote and repre- 
sent to the man sworn to destroy the 
country which he pledges himself to 
support, you are sowing the wind and 
you will reap the whirlwind. . 
“Whether the covenant of Versailles 
or the covenant of the battlefield bind 


er the 
na ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 


tchevan is also moving out toward | Prohibition 
October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 191 


Maksu and Bayazid. It is believed | ‘Tact calls for 110,000 pounds of paper, 
that this may be due to pressure) Which will supply 500,000 books of 100 


‘us together, nevertheless the trust is 


'commercial trans-| be conducted at the new Navy Buiid- 
‘drawn, and the trustees are fixed. We 


that the gold willeing, where more room is available for 


08 it as 
‘Sent to Russia become 
ae bills of lading for 
4 exchanged in barter 
f the British goods for- 
be in the hands of the 
nt, or gold to an equal 
will be forfeited. 

i that the gold de- 
to be drawn on, as 


S expected to counter- | in Paris in 1919. 


security. When 


the work of committees. 

The conference appointed several 
subcommittees which will make re- 
ports to be acted on by the five powers, 
each power voting as a unit, on the 
following questions: 

1. The disposition of the German 


cables. 
9 The attitude of the powers 


s. By this method, it, 


nough the~Soviet union. 


~S 


there are ample’ 


should break 


would be amply | 


of the Soviet Gov- 
nce this system of bar- 


! ‘to 


<A 


ki 


nt Soviet system, 
s through 
ni’s hands, but, 


ac’ the representative 
n Science Monitor was. 
his is far from being 
le is found to be more 


| | Passed through un- 
plish successes, it was 
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the hope that the 


y soon become ef- 


can be no ques-! lem, namely, 
e with Russia being! existing 

_ Therefore’ ties for the establishment and mainte- 
objections nance of additional cable and radio 


wa. 


oy ¥ 

. a LP st 
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toward the radio protocol drawn up 


a: universal communication 
cable and radio 


4. International 
landing 


laws and the question of 
rights. 

5. Improved communication facili- 
ties among the five powers represented 
at the conference. 

The purposes of the conference 
were outlined in the welcoming ad- 
dress of Mr. Davis. He said in part: 


“Aside from agreeing upon the al- 
location of the cables ceded by Ger- 
Many to the principal allied and as- 
sociated powers, which is one of the 
primary questions to be settled at this 
conference, it is believed that this 
conference will also be able to arrive 
at a common understanding relative to 
more important aspects of the prob- 
increased efficiency in 
cables and unhampered facili- 


tue various parts of the world.” 


exercised by the Greeks in Western. 
Anatolia and the French in Cilicia, but 
it may also be motived by a desire on 
the part of the Turks to concentrate 
their forces more closely for an offen- 
sive which has just commenced toward 
Kars. 

Elsewhere the situation is becom- 
ing more menacing for the Armenians. 
The government etates that large 
Turkish forces, following up their 
success in the Olti area, are advancing 
in strength on Kars. The situation 
here is regarded as serious, as such 
a move would, it is stated; render 
untenable the position of the forces 
on the southwestern frontier of Ar- 
menia around Sarakmish, which Mr. 
Bekzadian, 
at Tiflis, considers will probably have 
to be evacuated by the Armenians. 

In view of the lack of fuel for frail- 
ways, the situation is regarded as seri- 
ous and the Armenian authorities 
point out that this advance is a viola- 
tion of the treaty by the Turks, who 
rely on their demand for Kars and Ar- 
dahan. on the terms of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

On the northeastern frontier, Bol- 
shevist forces have attacked and 
forced back the Armenians towards 
Alexandropol. .A combined move- 
ment of the Bolsheviki and Turks 
against Armenia thus seems to have 


| commenced.: 


Armenian representative | 


leayes each for prescriptions to be 
issued to physicians, and 1,000,000 
physician’s permits. It is estimated 
that this will be enough to supply the 
bureau for six months. 


Warrants Against Saloon Keepers 


ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey— 
County Judge Ingersoll yesterday is- 
sued bench warrants in connection 
with 277 indictments charging saloon 
keepers and bartender’ with violation 
of a state statute prohibiting the sale 
ef liquor without a license.’ Under 
the federal prohibition amendment, to 
license may be issued by any munici- 
pality for the sale of liquor. 

GAS WORKERS STRIKE IN CAIRO 
Special] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
CAIRO, Egypt (Friday)—Cairo was 
without gas illumination on Tuesday 

owing to the gas workers’ strike. The 
streets were strongly patrolled and 

British soldiers were put in charge of 
the works. 3 


NEW BASIC MINIMUM WAGE 


ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor trom its European News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales (Fri- 
day)—The New South Wales Board of 
Trade has fixed the new basic mini- 
mum wage at £4 5s., which is an in- 
crease of Ss. per week.. 
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Labor— 


/have an implied or expressed trust for 
| the preservation of the ideals which we 
‘have cherished. so long. Nothing can 
destroy that trust and whoever attempts 


to drive a wedge between these peo- 
ples for any cause is endeavoring to 
destroy the agency by which liberty 


‘is to be preserved to the human race.” 


13| Sympathy of Americans 


A. J. Hobson, president of the Asso- 


New Phase in Coal Dispute in Britain 1! Ciation of the British Chambers of 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert 4 ‘added that “We intend to keep it.” 


Commerce, said that he and his asso- 
ciates, who came to Canada to attend 
the recent conference of commerce 
chambers representing various parts 
of the United Kingdom, were return- 
ing home convinced that Britian had 
sympathy of Americans, and 
He 
said his country had already provided 
£ 263,000,000 toward payirig her war 
debt. The United States could con- 
sider Britain’s debt to her a good one, 
one that would be paid. There was 
world trade enough for all, and he 
had great hopes for the success of the 
new International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Sir Thomas MacKenzie, former Pre- 
mier of New Zealand, described that 
country, concluding: 

“Let the British Empire and the 
United States stand together and we 
shall hold the peace, prosperity and 
civilization of the world in our hands.” 
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FRENCH INTEREST 
IN TRADE PLANS 


Ambassador at Berlin Declared 
to Have Brought Back Scheme 
for German Reparations 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday) — The 
French Government is considering 
with great interest the German propo- 
sition brought to Paris by Charles 


Laurent, Ambassador at Berlin, and 
submitted to George Leygues, the 
Premier. After repeated denials, 
which had an obvious propagandist 
motive, the newspapers now generally 
admit that the propositions do really, 
as indicated by The Christian Science 
Monitor, comprise reparation schemes 
ag well as proposals relative to a re- 
sumption of economic relations. 

The fact ig that there are two poli- 
tical opinions in official circles, and 
one of them is resolutely opposed to 
any reparations by discussions, which 
are considered premature. There- 
fore it is thought to dismiss the rep- 
arations proposal by stating that it 
is a mere repetition of the suggestions 
made at Spa: The scheme js certainly 
not elaborated as might be, and is in- 
tended rather as a basis of conversa- 
tion. 

The French opposition comes from 
the fact that the Germans wish to 
undertake the restoration of the 
ruined regions themselves, though 
acting through what ie described as 
an International Syndicate. France 
prefers to receive payment for work 
which she will herself carry on. 


Therefore it is objected that the north | 


of France will become a German 
colony, peopled by an army of German 
workers, while French industry will 
be injured by a gigantic \invasion of. 
productions from German factories. 
Mr. Bergmann, the German dele- 
gate, is in touch with the Reparations | 
Commission, and there will be a fresh 
In 


grave opposition is developing 
against the revived project of the 
Geneva conference, which President 
Millerand himself is believed to fa- 
vor. ,The coming meeting of the Bel- 
gian Premier, Leon Delacroix, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, gives some alarm 
to politicians of the Poincaré schoo 
lest the British Premier’ should 
again endeavor to bring about a gen- 
eral Allied and German conference. 


If such a conference does take place, 7 


it will probably be elsewhere than at | 
Geneva, and after the Allies have rati- | 
fied their own project, drawn up at 
Boulogne in June last. 

A great diplomatic struggle bet ween 
the different sections is again taking 
place, while pressure from England 
is being brought to bear on the Quai 
D’Orsay to discuss the whole question 
in the manner agreed to at Spa. 

As for the commercial negotiations, 
they can hardly be nore Boy from 
the reparations question usiness 
men desire that an accord should be 
reached, since both England and 
America are actively trading with 
Germany. 


FRANCE TAKES OVER TOGOLAND 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—It is an- 
nounced that the portion of the terri- 
tory of the old German colony of 
Togoland which, according to the 
French British convention of 1919 
should be ceded to France was 
solemnly handed over a week ago by 
the British representatives to the 
French commission at Loma. French 
Togoland, thus remitted, comprises 
the entire coast with the railroad and 
port of Loma. The British troops im- 
mediately left. 


PROPERTY OF QUEEN SOUGHT 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii— Proceedings 
tu secure for the Territory for public 
purposes the property at Honolulu 
known as Washington Place, home of 
the late Queen Lydia Liliukalani, 


‘have been started in the local court. 


The Territory desires the property for 
use aS an executive mansion to be oc- 
cupied by the governor. The Legisla- 
ture of 1919 appropriated $30,000 for 
the purchase « of the place. 

NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria (Friday)— 
Lord Forster, the new Governor-Gen- 
eral, was welcomed on arrival by 
numerous representatives of the gov- 
ernment and was formally sworn in, 
at Parliament House, by Chief Justice 
Knox. The appointment was signed 
on the table used by Queen Victoria 
when affixing her signature to the 
Covenant of the Commonwealth con- 
stitution. 


COALITION WINS AT ILFORD 
ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
result of the Ilford by-election was de- 
clared today, showing a large majority 
for the Coalition Unionists. The results 
are as follows: Frederick Wise, 
Coalition Unionist, 15,612; Joseph 
King, Labor, 6577; Maj. J. W. P. 
Thompson, Liberal, 6515. The Coalition 
majority over Labor is 9035. 


VENGEANCE GANG TRIAL 
ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from ite Huropean News Office 
CAIRO, Egypt (Friday)—The ver- 
dict in the “vengeance gang” trial 
was delivered on Tuesday, 25 out of 
the 29 accused being found guilty 
and four discnarged. Abdul Rahman 
Bey Fahmy was found guilty on both 
charges preferred against him. 


lishment of an international court for 
justiciable cases not of a political 
nature, and therefore not questions for 
the court of arbitration to decide. 

Turning to Article X, Secretary 
Baker declared that this provision of 
the League would put an end to the 
old order of nations preparing for 
aggression or against it, and would 
allow the smaller nations security to 
practice the arts of peace. He urged 
that the world not return to the old 
system of alliances, made and main- 
tained in fear of attack and in prep- 
aration for future wars. 


PROJECT TO OPEN. 
UP GREAT LAKES 


International Waterways Commis- 
sion in Montreal Considers 
Plan for Constructing Deep 
Waterway to Lake Ontario 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
IN LEAGUE PLEA 


President Emeritus of Merwe 
Denies That Covenant Estab- 
lishes Super-State Which 
Would Abridge Sovereignty 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, who presided at a! 
League of Nations rally in Symphony 
Hall last night, at which Newton D. 
Baker. Secretary of War, was also a 
speaker, denied five allegations con- 
cerning the League, namely: That the 
League establishes a super-state which 
would abridge the national sovereignty 
of every member; that the British 
Empire would have more votes in the 
Assembly and Council than the United 
States; that the League could order 
America to go to war against her will; 


~_——_— ee we 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—The Interna- 


that belonging: to the League might | 
compel American soldiers and sailors 


ica cared nothing about, and that the 
League undertakes to guarantee for- 


boundaries of the new, or forming 
states, great or small, as determined 
by the Treaty. 

Mr. Eliot declared that every single 
member of the League held a vote on 
every action by the League. Further- 
more, be said, the requirement of 
unanimity in the Assembly and the 


provisions of the Covenant, 
that neither the Assembly nor the 
Council can even by a unanimous vote 


take any action which does not com- 


LC i ay 


to fight abroad in causes which Amer- | , 
‘tion of a great deep waterway from 


' Montreal to Lake Ontario, to open up 


ever by the use of force the nationa] | the Great Lakes to ocean traffic. 


Council is reenforced by various other | 
to wit, | point the work was desirable, it would 


compel any member of the League to/ 


The 


tional Waterways Commission opened 


(its sittings at Montreal yesterday to 


consider the project for the construc- 


in 
opening the proceedings, Henry A. 
Powell, the chairman, said that they 
had under consideration one of the 
greatest industrial problems that had 
ever engaged the attention of the 
world. It was not a provincial ques- 
tion nor a national question, but the 
interests of both nations had to we 
considered, and if from that stand- 


be pushed forward, and if it was not, 
it would not be attempted. 

Several witnesses declared that, no 
matter what deep waterway was con- 
structed to the Great Lakes, it was 


mend itself to that member. 
Council can only recommend war, not; Very improbable that big ocean ves- 
declare it, he said, even if one of the! Sel8 would navigate through them, and 
member nations is invaded by a hos-/ that the most economical system would 
tile force. be to, have lake boats come down to 
A NA Se gee | Montreal and there trans-ship their 
_ Athtude of Feople | cargoes toocean vessels. It was pointed 
“If it be alleged that the United | out that the cost of trans-shipping 


States by entering the League may | |grain, which comprised the greater | 


/come under a moral obligation,! part of the cargoes from the lakes, was 
| though not an actual compulsion, to only a cent a bushel. 
‘defend some other member of the! ocean vessels, and their equipment 
League against invasion from with-'and cost of operation was given as 
‘out, an obligation which Congress}the reason why they would not be 
would have to recognize, although the 
Majority of the American people did The 
not wish to, the right answer can; Commissioners of Montreal both put 
best be put in the form of a queS-/their views before the commiesion to 
‘tion. Is it probable or even possible | that effect, also laying emphasis on 
‘that the majority of the American 'the necessity of safeguarding the de- 
'people would be willing not to exe-; velopment of waterpower so that it 
|cute a moral_obligation incurred by/did not get into the hands of private 


| by United States Judges Buffington, 


DISSOLUTION ORDER 
FOR “COAL TRUST” 


Reading and Associated Com- 
panies Must File Plan With 
Court — Railroads to Yield 
Control of Coal Concerns 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Penns;lvania—A 
plan for the complete dissolution of 
the interlocking interests of the Read- 
ing Company, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, and the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company, known as “the coal 
trust,” must be filed in the . United 
States Court within 90 days. An order 
to this effect was entered yestérday 


Wooley, and Davis, acting on the pe- 
tition’ of the government filed on 
Thursday by A. F. Myers, Special] As- 


that state, which is considered good 
fighting ground. 

Labor takes credit for helping to 
defeat for renomination the following 
senators: Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, Edward 
J. Gay of Louisiana, and Asie J. 
Gronna of North Dakota. It is also 
believed that the decision of Charlies 
S. Thomas, Senator from Colorado, 
not to stand for reelection, was large- 
ly because he was aware of the deter- 


mination of organized, Labor to defeat | 


him. Lawrence Y. Sherman, Senator 
from Illinois, was also to have been 
a marked man if he had undertaken 
to seek reélection. 

The defeat of former Senator Joseph 
W. Bailey in the gubernatorial race !n 
Texas is claimed as a Labor victory. 
In Arkansas, Representative Thadeus 
H. Caraway, who had the support of 
Labor, was nominated for the United 
States Senate, and the successful can- 


didate for governor had similar sup-| 


port. 


OFFICIAL STATEM ENT 


ON IRISH REPRISALS | | 


Ireland (Thursday)—(By | | spomial 


DUBLIN, 


GERMAN CAPITAL 
WITHOUT PAPERS 


Dispute With Employees Causes 
Principal Berlm Newspapers 
to Suspend Publication 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Bertin 


BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)— 


Following a dispute which the publish- 


ing cler-s and circulating employees, 
the principal newspaper proprietors of 


‘Berlin have locked out all their em- 


ployees. Only the Socialist news- 
papers and two unimportant organs 
were published tonight. Much bDit- 
terneas prevails among the 5000 em- 
ployees affected, and “Vorwérts,” the 
leading Socialist newspaper of Berlin, 
calis on the authorities to intervene, 


|aS a grave danger exists of the strike 
‘assuming political form and spreading 


to other industries. 
Socialist Controversy 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Bertin 


sistant Attorney-General for the 
carrying out of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, orderitg a sepa- 
ration of the railroads’ interests. 
The time limit for the plan to be 
filed expires on January 5, 1921, but 
the court in its decree provides that 
an extension may_be granted provided 
the Reading shows adequat. grounds. 
The plan to be submitted must pro- 


vide for the complete independence 


of the coal companies and insure 
against any future control or inter- 
est by the railroads in the coal con- 
cerns, otherwise the court declares 
it will take any steps necessary to 
bring about a condition in harmony 
with the law, which it says did not 
exist while the railroads controlled 
either absolutely or by a majority of 


The Associated Press)—Dublin Castle | BERLIN Germany (Thursday)— 
this afternoon gave out a list Of Out-| pi. violent controversy in the ranks 


standing “offenses” from January 1 t0/ 4+ tne German extreme Socialists and 
the week ending October.2. It w:is ac- ‘Cc ' , io ‘ 
companie@: by: the statement. dept ic; OPES. reerrmee © 2 
was “a significant faci that for al]| dispatches to The Christian Science 
the murders and shootings of police, : Monitor, grows as the date approaches 


the number of perpetrators ap-/for holding the congrese at Halle, 


¥, *) 
prehended could be counted on the | when the party must decide for or 
fingers of one hand. | 


“In this fact,” the statement adds, | #&inst acceptance of Nicholas 
“might be found the motive for re-! Lenine’s conditions for admission to 
prisals. The authorities cannot get the Communist International. A 
the men responsible or, if they do, they struggle between the two sections of 
get off through hunger-striking or the | she party for control of the party 


clemency of the government. No one! ,... , , 

press is now in progress. During 
can be found*to testify against them, | th 
; , the past few da ist sec- 
either through intimidation or because | » ys a Communist sec 


a tion has endeavcred to turn out all 
of political sentiment. Therefore! +h. poderate editors of the provincial 
many of the police feel that drum-| gopjalist newspapers, and similar tac- 


likely to go further up than Montreal. 
Board of Trade and Harbor 


L, | entering the League of Nations, which 


|hopes and expects by making provi- 
sion for the arbitration of disputes, 
by abstaining from war until after the 


dispute has been submitted to arbi- 
tration or meditation, by securing re- 
duction of armaments, by establish- 
ing a court of international justice 


necessary, by publishing early the 
facts about incipient disputes be- 
tween nations, and by abolishing se- 
cret diplomacy and militarism to pre- 
vent international war for the future. 
to relieve all nations, including 
America, from the terrible burdens 
of competitive armaments, and to lib- 
erate all ’the nations from dread of 


international strife, from its infinite 


horrors, agonies, and miseries?’ 


Mr. Baker’s Address 


Asserting that sentiment in the 
United States for a league of nations 
to prevent war. is increa in., Sec- 
retary Baker, said that Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, had shifted his posi- 
tion from support of the international 
ideal of the League to Enforce 
Peace to leadership of the opposition 
campaign against President Wilson’s 
League of Nations. Secretary Baker 
pointed out that on two public occa- 
sions Mr. Lodge had affirmed his 
allegiance to such a plan, first in 1914 
and again in 1916, and then had com- 
mitted the Republican’Senate majority 
and the Republican Party to uncom- 
promising opposition. 

By the attack on Article X of the 


other great provisions of the League 
affecting Labor and _ international 
regulation have been ignored and ob- 
scured. The practicability of Article 
XI, setting the wheels of the League 
in motion on threat of war, he said, 
has been proved in the case of the 
Aland Islands. Article XII the Sec- 
retary defended for its prevention of 
surprise wars by virtue of its provi- 
sion for three months of waiting fol- 
lowing an award of arbitration. In 
Article XIII he acclaimed the estab- 


whose decisions can be enforced if | 


Covenant, Secretary Baker asserted, 


interests, and while it was pointed out 
by one of the American commission- 
ers, C. D. Clarke, that the major por- 
tion of power developed would be in 
Canadian territory, W. G. Ross, chair- 
man of the Montreal Harbor Com- 
missioners, remarked that he had a 
great respect for the astuteness of 
their American neighbors, and it was 
well to have all safeguards possible. 

Representatives of the Montreal 
bodies named insisted that, as ocean 


/vessels cannot be profitably employed 


on inland waters, and as lake vessels 
are unsuited for ocean travel, it is 
necessary that the latter should be 
enabled to reach an ocean port 80 as 
to avoid transfer of their cargo to 
smaller craft, and therefore that in- 
land waterways should all be of suf- 
ficient depth to permit of the largest 
lake vessels reaching Montreal. It 
was explained that the St. Lawrence 
River channel had been deepened by 
the harbor commissioners so as to 
allow vessels of 15,000 tons to come 
up to Montreal without difficulty. The 
channel] was from 400 to 700 feet wide 
and enabled ships to draw 30 feet of 
water. 

BE. S. M. Lovelace, a civil engineer, 
put before the commission a scheme 
for building a submerged dam across 
the St. Lawrence near the lower end 
of the island of Montreal, which would 
raise the level of the harbor by 10 
feet, and thus enable the south shore 
to be developed by the construction of 
wharves. He also advocated the cut- 
ting of a canal from Laprairie, a few 
miles from Montreal, to St. Johns, the 
maintenance of which would not cost 
much money, and which would con- 
nect with New-York State by a canal 
system. 


MILLS ON SHORT WEEK 


WHITINSVILLE, Massachusetts -— 
The Whitinsville, Linwood, and Saun- 
dersville Cotton Mill has announced 
that it would operate on a four-day 
working schedule beginning next 
week. Dullness of the cotton market 
was given as the reason. 
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Oxford will appeal to our customers for fall and 


It ines instant favor when worn with the wool 


Viki Seven sith thn Gente Auesshers 


Jones, Peterson & Newhall Co. 


49-51 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON 11 
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Construction of | 


stock the affairs and destinies of the | 
coal companies. The court expressly | 
provides conditions that the directors | 
of the railway company shall not be 


head justice is the only way to deal | 
with them.” 


The list of offenses follow: Court | 


tics are now being adopted in Ber- 
lin. 
Last night the press committee of 


the same persons who are to be' houses destroyed, 63; Royal Irish Con- the Independent Socialist Party here 


elected on the directorate of the eoal | 
and iron company. 

Afcer the corporations’ plan of dis- | 
solution has been filed the govern- | 
ment is to have 30 days in which to 
file a counter plan of separation, or 
to make proposals to the court for 
effectual dissolution of the interlock- 
ing companies. 


LABOR OUTLINES 
ACTIVE CAMPAIGN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


_stabulary barracks destroyed, 4504; 
| Royal 
damaged, 168; raids on mails, 646: 
raids on coast guard stations and. 
lighthouses. 38; 
ported, 2075 (many of these raids do 
not come to the knowledge of the 
police); police killed, 109; police 
wounded, 174; soldiers killed, 16; sol- 
diers wounded, 61; civilians killed, 27. 
These figures do not include the casu- 
alties in the Ulster riots in July and 


September. 


raids for arms re-'| 


| sent an ultimatum to the business 
Irish Constabulary barracks | 


management of “Freiheit,” the Berlin 
organ of the party summoning them 
to diemiss at once the chief editur 
and 10 members of the staff, whose 
views are described as too moderate. 
The business management refused to 
accept their dictation. 

The Communists now threaten to 
seize the newspapers and install cx- 
tremist editors and staff. The 
“Freiheit” building is guarded by 
police tonight. 


C 


—Some of the most prominent figures | 


in the last Congress wi'! not appear in 


the next One, due largely to the stren- | 
uous efforts of the nonpartisan com- | 


mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor which has hewn into both par- 


ties in its efforts to prevent the return | 


of men whose attitude has been re- 
garded as hostile to organized Labor. 


The results, as shown by the primaries. | 


encourage the Labor leaders to be- 
lieve that a further elimination. fav- 
orable to their purposes can be ef- 
fected at the polls in November. 

To this end, Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison will begin delivering 


a series of political speeches next | 


Wednesday, Mr. Gompers in Baltimore 
and Mr. Morrison in Syracuse: A 
strong effort will be made to defeat 
James W. Wadsworth Jr.. for reelec- 
tion to the Senate, and Mr. Morrison 
will deliver a number of speeches in 
the industrial centers of New York 
State for the purpose of arousing the 
Labor vote to the importance of re- 
tiring him from tte Senate. 

Mr. Gompers is to speak in Indiana- 


polis on October 25. James E. Watson, | 
Senator from Indiana and candidate 
for reelection, is on the list of senators | 
Gompers. 
wil] contribute his share to help bring | 


marked for defeat, and Mr. 


about this result. James Lord, presi- | 
dent of the mining department of the 
American Federation of Labor, is also 
to take part in the campaign against 
Senator Watson. The headquarters | 


of many international unions are in) 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURES 


The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston 
Announces Free Lectures on 


Christian Science 


By Dr. Walton Hubbard, C.S.B., 
of Les Angeles, California 


Member of the Board of Lectureship of 
This Church 
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ROSLINDALE AND WEST ROXBURY 
Sunday, October 10, 1920 


South “a Washiugton Sts., 


Thursday. October 14. 1920 
Beacon Universalist Church 
Harvard St., near Coolidge Corner 
at 8&8 O'Clock 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
Friday, October 15, 1920 


T : 
own Hall, | Washington St.. 
at 8 O'Clock 


EVERETT 


Sunday. October 17, 1920 
Theatre Cheisea St., 
Clock 


Oaklaad 
atanne we . 
0’Clock 


REVERE 
Friday. Oct 22, 
Revere 
at 8 O'Clock 


a, AuLazOM 
©, 188 Brighton A 
O'Clock _ 


1920 
way 


at 8 O'Clock 
You ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
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Trunks, 


SJ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Suit Cases 


and Bags 


Extraordinarily Underpriced 


INE, well made Luggage is always a good invest- 


ment. 


What a wise thing it is to buy it at such 


unusual prices as these—which characterize our once- 


a-year celebration. 


12 Steamer Trunks, 32-inch size, made of 


well-seasoned basswood covered with 
waterproof canvas; two trays and neat 


lining. 


Regular price 16.00 11.95 


12 Dress Trunks, 36-inch size, made of 
well-seasoned basswood covered with 
waterproof canvas; two trays and neat 


lining. 
Steamer 


and shoe pocket. 


and made extra deep. 


i 


Regular price 22.50 15.45 
Trunks, 36-inch size, of 3-ply 


veneer; covered and bound, and with round edges and, two 
centre bands of vulcanized fibre. 


Fibre Trunks, 36-inch, of 3-ply veneer; covered and bound, and 
with, round edges and two centre bands of vulcanized fibre; 
with heavy hardware and tray. Regular price 24.00 19.95 - 


18 Belber Wardrobe Trunks, full size, 40 inches high, flat top 
body covered and lined with vulcanized fibre; brass-plated 
steel hardware, cretonne lining, nine garment hangers and 
five drawers (one with lock). 


6 Wardrobe Trunks, Hartman make, *4 size, of heavy con- 
struction, with cretonne lining. Regular price 65.00 49.45 


6 Belber Wardrobe Trunks, full size, of heavy vulcanized fibre 
on basswood frame; with heavy hardware, round edge, with 
snap lock draw bolts, convertible hat drawer, laundry bag 


Regular price 21.00 16.45 


Regular price 60.00 42.45 


Regular 75.00 57.45 


10 Black Enamel Suit Cntie 24, 26 and 28 inches, with round 
leather handle, protected corners, cretonne lining, with tray, 


Regular price 15.00 12.45 


15 Black Enamel Week-End Cases, French edge, two brass 
locks, cretonne lining and tray. 


Regularly 14.50 and 16.50 12.95 


20 Smooth Grain Cowhide Bags, 16, 17 and 18 inches, of russet 
and black; full cut, of three and five-piece genuine grain cow- 
hide; cloth lined, sewed corners, inside lock and saat catches. 


16-inch, regular price 17.50 | 
17-inch, regular price 18.00 © 
18-inch, regular price 18.50 | 


24 Traveling Bags, of 6-oz. Government 
approved hand-boarded russet leather; 
18-inch size, deep cut, sewed-on cor- 
ners, with heavy cloth lining, hand- 
sewed frame—a real. English Travel- 


ing Bag. 


Ordinarily 50.00 29.45 


(Temple Place—Third Ficer) 
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STORBSe. 


TREMONT STREET WINTER STREET TEMPLE PLACE 
COURTESY THE KEYNOTE OF SHEPARD SERVICE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MISTRA, RUINED OVER WILD MOORS |S Senmey.tascs ade 
FRANKISH CITY Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


worthy, and Oare, and Lorna’s Bower, 
is blotted out, and a few moments later 
| In the porch of Lynton Church the 
Specially for The Christian Scfence Monitor disused parish stocks are placed, to 
Those who find the ride through the 


the horses themselves are scarcely 
visible through eheets of ice-cold rain, 
: preserve them from the weather, and 
Langada Pass too long for pleasure with the like intention (for there is 
would do well to break the journey 


“*hristian Science Mor.'or 
which turns to hail suddenly as a Specially for The Christian Scie a 
higher level is attained. The tide was just beginning to ¢ 
The cloud soon drives across us and when the Chinaman, who was to be 
not much shelter in the village street envelops Hoaroak Hill, and Chapman | oyr guide, came down to the je-iy, 

at Mistra, “the most romantic spot from the sudden Exmoor squall) some, 
<p tau dt Snag trnementaraacenaad of the coach’s passengers sit upon the 
jast has called it. Picture to yourself 
stocks. 
a ruined city lying on one of the foot- 


Barrows, the highest points to the/,,4 we boarded the “praw.” Then. 
west of Exmoor (as Dunkery on the | » cisting a small lug sail, the yell» 

The four-horse coach, the “Lorna 

hills of the Taygetus range. The sum- Doone,” familiar to travelers from all 
mit is crowned by a Frankish castle; 


east) just as we pass the border from | 
Devon into Somerset and cross the in- | Malay took’ the tiller and we w_re 
soon scudding down the channel be- 
parts of England, as the last and most 
the slopes are covered with buildings exciting link in the Great Western 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 


fant River Exe, rising beside the road , 
in the black bog hole from which John | fore a fresh breeze. A couple of @ ‘es 
ahead a strip of white sand gleanied 

route to Lynton, has come down in the 

fifteenth centuries, and among them world. Many years, with passengers 
rise the domes of four beautiful Byzan- 


Ridd rescued Mother Meldrum's grand- 
in the sunshine; behind lay the dork 
and mails, she and the “Red Deer” her 
tine churches. 


child. And a nasty place it is, if you 
leave the road to visit it; balanced, jungle. 
We passed a village where the bout: 
sister coach, covered the 20 miles of 
moorland, a mountain’s height above 
The situation of the town is superb. 
As we sat in the cloister of the Pan- 


as’ it were, so cunningly upon the 
watershed that it is impossible to 64Y | were drawn up under the pile dw«'!- 
which way it drains. Indeed, a tiny /ings; sailed parallel to a sandy beach 
stream starts out each side, of which | ¢ringed with leaning coconut palms: 
the sea, between Lynton Church and rounded a headland, and luffed where 

Minehead Station as regularly as the 

tanassa Church and looked out as train itself. But thie season a, new 
from the box of a gigantic theater spurious “Lorna” and “Red Deer 
over the wide Eurotas valley shim- 
mering far, far below us, we could not 


one is to be Exe.and the other, flowing 
into his big brother Barle, as JohD | the high masts of the wireless stat’ on 
Ridd calls it, will reach the Exe again | overlooked the ocean. Our island ruse 
halfway across the country. After yp right before us and we steered iv! 
spread dust upon the heather and pol- much rain Exe Head Hill is apt to be|, bank of apple-green trees pangs 
lute the air of the old coach road with stream, flowing down from the 2: 
. The railroad company 
help wondering why the ancient Spar- coe sonmeramiad this ‘link in its traffic 
tans had chosen the low-lying site for chain, and given the same names to its 
their city instead of this wonderful 
natural fortress. One obvious answer 
is that where fields are to be culti- 


impassable, and passengers do ‘not 
leave the coach, which presses On, iN-/jand in the center, had made turb d 
tent on reaching Simonsbath and shel-/ the water: here a thin strip of mau- 
| ter before the storm recurs. grove bordered the rocks. 
Stietatnd “maees  Gbllteg the! Stepping ashore in the mud w: 
has had an interesting history. [tS ol@ coaches, like Tom Faggus and the! gio, river in its upper reaches than 
founder was one of those combinations; Doones, to take to the moors for 4 the Exe, and just now swollen into a away above high tide mark, and }: + 
vated in a more or less hostile neigh- | of philanthropy and business instinct) Means of livelihood. They find nO raging yellow torrent. Here Earl | gown in the shade while our boatm: : 
borhood it is well to have your city 
of refuge near at hand. The Spartans hronicler-. 
lived in unwalled Sparta as in a camp, ~ so Fanaa ssc youll dag opened up. So progress marches; | lodge- for the hunting season, a long, bis kris, and cutting the top, gave | 
| —s petrol has driven Ned Carey, with the; low, white, charming house, sheltering | to grink of the righ milk which fille | 
Born in Manchester just over a hun-| “1 orna Doone” of other days, to the its back and sides in an amphitheater |the interior. It was sweet and col. 
gay maurauding Franks -who light- 
héartedly seized the land in the thir- 
teenth century so far followed the/ early attracted to the temperance psn —— down ys ogygsonrag omnis gees athe se a me spoons, and fed handsomely. Wha ° 
enlivening remote farms and villages | mons , named, s said, fro fruit can compare wit r © 
er eee Be aves tamoNTen. ges with his and his guard’s red coats and! a famous robber of days long before | nut eaten rage her hans _— 
henits of the Marctes. Wat lite at the National Temperance Society, an 
Lacedomie had more of the court than 
the camp. Here came the youth of the and horn come down the village street; Exmoor, but is still the unspoilt vil- path. Here and there a strange orchi 
big, and exceedingly uncultivated,” as| behind four cantering bays to where; lage it may have been a thousand | faunted its flowers: huge ropes o 
he was described at the time, with his| the passengers have gathered. Today’s| years ago. At present it is nothing | wood corkscrewed up into the gloom. 
complishments. Here were the jousts broad northern accent and watch- 
and tourneys held, and courts of love . 
and justice. good coach load have decided to brave farms or villas, half a dozen cottages, out, supported the canopy. At last 
the threatening weather. As 11) and, above all, the “Exmoor Forest’ our guid. siopped by a gray-barked 
country. “Exceedingly uncultivated,” | strikes, the guard gives a parting hostelry. tree, smooth, unbroken by branch or 
however, he did not remain. Taking | 
his own educatiom in hand, he ac-| 


THE WOOD-OIL 


The house was full of silk worms. 
There were shelves of silkworms 
stretched on poles right across the 
top of the room and on trays around 
cocoons were being nursed or carded. 
The big loom was pushed to one side 
of the room as the care of the myriad 
silkworms left no time just now for 
weaving the silk material. . They 
seemed a happy, industrious family 
quite content with their abode. The 
old house-mother was very friendly to 
me and kept on patting my hand. 
After we left the house she ran after 
us with a large bottle of orange-flower 
water which sbe handed to-me. I 
cherished that large green bottle for 
many a day in memory of the kindly | 
thought. Such gestures of friendship 
make fragrant the memories of travel. 


THE HOUSE OF 
‘CASSELL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Though not to be compared on the 
score of antiquity with Murray’s or 
Longman’s, the house of Cassell, 
which is the latest of the great Eng- 
lish publising houses to change hands, 


these States.” Of course, it is under- 
stood that this is a general statement 
and does not pretend to embrace all 
individuals. Had he stated that edi- 
tors, for instance, in America were 
endued with consideration, sensitive- 
ness and solicitude to please, we 
should have seen at once that the great 
school of English satire was flourish- 
ing undiminished. But looking at his 
article with a wide eye we can see 
that he rather liked the American 
people. This, for instance, shows it, 
when he says that every one he met, 
“from the porter to the policeman and 
the educated man or woman in the 
street, seemed to have been weiting 
all of their lives just for this op, rtu- 
nity of doing one a service and giving 
one all their aid.” 

I would’ not have you to thik, 
benevolent reader, that this gentleman 
is a journalistic Jesse Rural; far from 
it, for he knows what he thinks about 
what he sees and, did I not fear the 
displeasure and reprobation of the 
American Parent, I would quote that 
part wherein he says brave and ring- 
ing words about the American Child. 
But no! I play eafe and merely quote 
him to the effect that “there must be 
other causes for the charm of Ameri- 
can manners” than the American 
method of training children. And it 
is only as a painful and distasteful 
a duty that I tell you that this friendly 
at work and comes to ' critic of America says, “I suppose 

lat “they have seemed oe afer oy essere aor by anor g 

i. _| human being than the ordinary whin- 
on, eg ing American child between five and 

unt premsy Goce ten.” I shudder at the temerity of this 
writer who dares affirm in black and 
white such horrific things’ about the 
American Child. It} may be that 
he was upfortunate in those infant 
Americans with whom he came in con- 
tact; I think it must be so, for having 
consulted a large number of Ameri- 
can matrons on the subject, I find 
nearly 87 per cent firmly convinced 
that at least their own children are 
absolutely faultless. The other 13 
per cent betrayed so much irritation 
‘ at what they very wrongly called “a 
imericans, good reader, sijly question” that I can but deplore 
ould be tempted to say ‘the incident and this loss to the sta- 

is a quality not tistics of sociology.—J. H. S. 
in the land of the) 


le of Conversation 
journalist, writing in 
'@.metropolitan news- 
net to say about 
le in Mexico, of 
to be some 14,- 
ng to this gentleman, 
‘dly heartening. He has 


Bane 


‘ ng, these people are 
Hispaniolate by 

nor in any way the 
yf the conquistadores. 
th are Yaquis or 
of small moment: they 
nd according to this 
s “thorough,” an adjec- 
1 please me mightily, 
| of man, thorough- 
most grateful. And 


hills, beside the Barle—at all times a 
and found a little Malay hut hidd: . 
-and romantic spots have thus been and chief proprietor of Exmoor, hae 4 | csjiced away the outer fibrous coat wii ) 
sheer, military despotism. Even the 
life as a carpenter at Salford, but,! four-in-hand round hairpin corners| front looking for miles down the val- dug out the buttery interior wit! 
their capital of Lacedomie near the 
The squall is passing; the red coats; memorial antiquity the “capital” Of the dark forest, following a smal! 
lecturer in the cause. “Young, bony, 
knightly touch in manners and ac- 
drive is a particularly fine one, a| great house, three or four substantial | thin upstanding plank roots radiated 
known figure in many parts of the} 


Commands Passes of Taygetus 


It was not till the wild Mainotes 
became troublesome that William Ville- 


The village lies in a hollow of the 

plunged in amongst coconut grov:s. 
of whom the Victorian age afforded so) !4ck of passengers, for many beautiful Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant of Devon | went to cut us a green coconut. H- 

keeping their Helot serfs at work by 
dred years ago, John Cassell started! inland moor, where now he steers his| formed by the moor’s edge, and in| anq thick too, like cream. Then 

Spartan example that they placed 
tunes upon the horn. ‘ the Doones, has been called from im- . | 
became a vigorous and successful! po The Chinaman now led the way int 

Frank noblesse to gain the last 
route is to Simonsbath, and as the| but river and woods, Lord Fortescue’s |and vast trunks, from whose base: 

man’s rattle, he was soon a well- 

blast, and Ned starts the. four bays Here at the old-fashioned inn, be-{}jimb for a hundred feet. “The wood 


side a brawling torrent, the chilled | oj) tree, sir,” he said dramatically. 
travelers upon the coach descend, tO| We stood in the shade of one of the 


down Lynmouth Hill. A corner turned, 


the temptation tom) THE VISION OF A 


| our indubitable ex- 


4 l events, this writer) 
- for the Mexi-. 


WORLD STATE 


re,” if you like, and 


red and perplexed 


plenty strangled, need 
:< ructiveness, yes, 
le, crowded world must 
* fall down in depths 
ng disowned.. 

press and periodi- 
| i and disheartened 
“arly everybody is not 
. Prime ministers are 
pla their duties and 


good sonnets: the 

nes is a villain in hu- 
‘the Hon. Bill Brown is 
‘m of the perfect villain: 
sorated its plans to tear 
ng and Capital has per- 
n for leaving nothing to 


rE 


{ when one reads about 
xi who is thorough, 
one feels that this 
abuse or hopeless fault- 
to judge from what this 
ne Mexican is thorough 
venture; of this par- 
n he says, “when he has 
s wants to do it right,” 
‘he was easily teachable 
| is very retentive.” It 
‘thing to be teachable, 
jor one may be. I have 
urnalists who had some- 
n, but I do not affirm 
re easily teachable, or 
ht to say that this per- 
: of the less salient of 
It sounds better, any- 
this way. 
fer noticed the calm, in- 
er of what the Rt. Hon. 
ir says when he writes? 
ye to agree with him in 
but you have to admit 
* calls names, perhaps 
has found out how 
s _to learn. I do not 
fords of Mr. Balfour’s 
said what I am going 
from Melchior Grimm, 
my doubt he has often 
; thought, without any 
or resentment. Grimm 
s nothing more repre- 
1 affairs,” whic. is 
ut their intentions were 
t they did not seek 
of human happi- 
> means. But to the 
had a little sense 
him, it surely means 
$ ought to be easily 
ore they try to teach 
lis sense the word “in- 
ot at all literally cor- 
cases the so-called in- 
ery great deal of harm, 
anced and obliterated 
learned 
in conversation, this 
} that our brethren 
to us, ought to have 
s. You and I are under 
aise bad work and un- 
s: when we do, we are 
| we must not tell lies, 
nay be tempted by the 
body such telling may 
it we can deem better 
‘and we can treat un- 
12 as a fatuous wast: 
I be accused of preach- 
i m of Anglo-Saxon 
ue hasten to see what 
nt of the new style in 
is to say about not the 
the United States peo- 
is an Englishman that 
the columns of The 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Greatly’as The Round Table has en- 
larged the social and political ideas of 


students of the British Commonwealth 


to be wider still, and its influence yet 


more potent. The reason for this is 
that the fellowship of writers in its 
pages hold to a vision; not, indeed, a 
vision vouchsafed to them alone, but 


promising fidelity, and that has 
acquired fuller significance as the re- 
sult of a war unparalleled in the an- 
nals of nations. 

What is this vision? What the goal 
to which this “band of brothers” are 
pressing? In the first article of the 
September issue of this quarterly jour- 


states of the world are today more in- 
terdependent than were the 13 states 
of North America at the moment of 
their union.” No one can miss the 
vision who ponders these words. But 
the goal is brought even more defi- 
nitely in sight by the succeeding sen- 
tences. “Humanity could gain infi- 
nitely more by uniting in one federal 
state than the people of the 13 colonies 
gained in 1777. What the world needs 
is a world commonwealth, with a law, 
in matters common to all, molded, in- 
terpreted and enforced by a govern- 
ment which is not responsible to gov- 
ernments, but to all men capable of 
political judgment. The attainment 
of a world commonwealth is the inex- 
orable condition of world freedom.” 
| Many steps, however, will be needed 
| before such a condition can be ful- 
filled, and they must be steps taken by 
‘individuals coming together in a com- 
mon understanding of what consti- 
'tutes unity. The writer of The Round 
Table article recognizes that no 
_ Serious thinker or practical states- 
man believed the conference of Paris 
could set up a government to which 
the people of the world would trans- 
fer the allegiance they now render to 
‘the governments of their several 
states. He shows that the League of 
.Nations does not provide even the be- 
‘ginnings of mechanism for a gov- 
ernment of this nature; nevertheless 
the language of the Covenant which 
established the League tried to dis- 
guise its actual machinery “in the 
trappings of a government of man- 
-kind.” The result, he says, was to 
bolt America. 

_ The tenor of the whole number— 
‘not only of one article—is to disclose 
| the plastic state of present social and 
administrative conditions in almost 
‘every country. The Changing East, 
| Austria Today, The Case of Italy, 
| Problems of Europe, are titles that 
sufficiently indicate the flux of politi- 
cal forces and ideas. Nor are things 
much bettered when the sub-heads of 
‘the article on the United Kingdom 
come under consideration; for, apart 
from The Financial and Economic 
Situation, which forms the first not 
very hopeful section, the divisions 
read thus: Direct Action, The Inter- 
national. Movement for Revolution, 


| The Situation in Ireland. 


Only when America and the self- 
governing British dominions claim at- 
tention is there some evidence of the 
stability that marked the end of the 
last and the beginning of thié century. 
There political discussions run more 
in the old grooves. Yet it can- 
not be overlooked that the daugh- 
ter nations of the British Empire are 
every day growing more conscious of 
their new status. In the solution of 
the constitutional problems connected 
with their independence of all but the 
link of the Crown, and in the discov- 
ery of devices needed to adapt the for- 
'mer political isolation of America to 
her ever-growing contact with world 
problems, will be found many of the 
instruments required to establish ‘at 


| tons last such a world’ state as The 


Table envisages 
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in the past, its future mission is likely 


one that they pursue with uncom- 


nal occurs the following saying: “The | 
‘ruined dwellings of the town. 


churches have in great measure re-/illustrated classics 
tained their roofs, which is more than ;made the name of Cassell famous the 
the dwelling houses have done. There | world over. 
are some interesting frescoes and ailof Cassell, 
The Pantanassa being formed, and early in the seventies the 
the latest in date of the churches, has firm moved into its present premises 
frescoes which seem to lend some/in La Belle Sauvage Yard, the s‘te of | 
Italian freedom of style with the old an inn which had done good business 


hardouin (grandson of that first cru- 
sader who conquered the Morea) built 


to hold the passes of Taygetus. Like 


acquisitive, 
age. From first to last his life is a 
long series of campaigns in which he 


back again to victor. 


liberty. 


whole principality. 

It was the Greek despots living in 
Mistra who built the Byzantine 
churches, which stand out among the 
The 


few mosaics. 


Byzantine formalism. In the scene 
of the nativity the shepherds are ac- 
companied by a sheep dog, 


There is a naive humor in the gesture 


' 


i 
! 
' 
' 
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| 


‘in all that ruined etown. 


with whiciu Mary’s friends hold their 


cloaks to their faces as they roll away sell, has been matter of conjecture. 
the stone from the tomb of Lazarus. | She has even been identified with the 
In this church and in the Metropoli-|Queen of Sheba. 
‘tan there are capitals and other de- able explanation of the name is that 
‘tails of great beauty. The monastery 'the house was originally known as the 
f the Saints Theodore seems to have |B 


re) 
been built in the end of the thirteenth 
century, the Pantanassa dates from 
the middle of the fifteenth. We may 
therefore place the height of Mistra’s 
glory during those three centuries. 


Gemistés, Philosopher 


In situation Mistra reminds one of 
the hill-towns of Italy, but whereas 
the history of each petty Italian city is 
rich in stories of poets, painters, phil- 
osophers and politicians, the annals of 
Mistra are bare of these charming per- 
sonalities. After the passing of Ville- 


Mistra is George Gemistés, a platonic 
philosopher of the fifteenth century. 
His schemes of politicat reform were 
well in advance of his age. It is 
Startling to find him advocating the 
nationalizing of land, tariff reform and 
the abolition of cap‘! punishment. 
No wonder his contemporaries re- 
garded him as utopian as Pjato him- 
self. 
chose Mistra as a home was in itself a 
mark of oddity. A friend writes to 
him, “You thought that this mere 
shadow of the Peloponnese was the 
Islands of the Blessed; to your wild 
philhellenism it seemed as if the soil 
of Sparta were enough to show you 
Lycurgus as your companion.” 

But though Mistra may be poor 
ground for the historian, the richness 
of its buildings makes it a paradise 
for the architect. Those who are taken 
by the beauty of its fortress and 
churches should study a wonderful 
folio of drawings and photographs 
made on the spot by Mr. Millet. We 
were fortunate in finding this cele- 
brated Byzantine and his wife both at 
Mistra one day when we walked up 
there from Sparta. They and the gen- 
tle-faced woman in whose house they 
lodged seemed the only hu beings 
| e shades 
of Frankish knights, Byzantine 
archons and perhaps even the gentle 
Gemistés himself must have come out 
at night to keep them company, but we 
could not stay for these revels, and, 
bidding them farewell, we hurried back 
on foot to Sparta. 

One other amusing memory of the 
day comes back to me. On our home- 
ward way we paused at a low stone 


house by thé, edge 
stream—the “theme ! 
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this great Frankish castle of Mistra| ©=slish literature, and also taught; 


his grandfather, the second William | the movement by the printed‘ as well | 


was the embodiment of the restless, | as the written word, he developed 
venturous spirit of the. 


passes with bewildering rapidity from | 
the réles of victor to vanquished and/ total Times 
It was in one, Ssayist,” 
of the moments of defeat that he found Standard of Freedom, 
himself in a Greek dungeon, obliged | nal, and in 1850 by “The Working- 
to barter away Mistra and the three man’s Friend and Family Instructor.’ | 
other fortresses he had built in the! In the year of, the Great Exhibition 
Morea before he could regain his! he produced an “Illustrated Exhibi- | 
This cession gave the Greek | tioner,” which met with considerable | 
dynasty a foothold in the Peloponnese | success. 
which they tenaciously held until at, activities grew wider, though the jus-: 
last they were able to lever away the/ tice of his claims that he published | 
dominion of the foreigner from the! for the advancement of the moral and| 


who productions of strolling players. Who 
scratches his ear with his hind paw.|was the lovely savage commemorated 
/on the signboard, and even today in 


Apparently the fact that he 


| 


| quired a considerable knowledge of | the notice “Gradient, 1 in 4’”’ makes the 
| more nervous clutch their seats, and 


soon the horses are sliding, in a man- 
ner perfected by practice, and the 
_ coach skids after them, the horn echo- 
| ing merrily through the woods of the 
simultaneously into an author and a’ West Lyn. A sharp turn by Lynmouth 
| publisher. | Bridge, where visitors standing in the. 
_ His first productions were ‘The Tee-| Street may look for salmon passing 
and “The Teetotal Es-| UP the stream, and then there is a 
followed in 1848 by “The steady climb to Watersmeet. So long 

” a weekly jour-: 25. humanity has an eye for nature’s 
beauty, the primacy among her beauty 
spots will be debated: and so long 
will this wooded gorge make a strong 
claim to the prize. The east Lyn fall- 
ing headlong from pool to pool among 
the rocks, the tree-clad precipice on 
each bank, topped by the flower-sur- 


himself French; and then, to further | 


Thenceforth the scope of hig. 


_ecream. 


rounded rocks, behind which lies the 


social 
classes never became obsolete. 

“Cassell’s Popular Educator,” “Cas- 
‘sell’s Magazine of Art,” “Cassell’s 
Family Paper,” and aé_ée =series of 
in weekly parts 


here, 


is hidden in trees of almost tropical 
profusion till suddenly the coach 
swerves On to a bridge and travelers 
find the stream, which was last visible 
in a deep ravine, now close below 
them—so steep is the waterfall from 
| here to Watersmeet. Across the bridge 
the road rises more stiffly, and soon is 
on the open moor. Another wooded 
combe lies far below on one side; on 
the other heather and bracken, dotted 
with peatstacks and the small, horned 
Exmocr sheep, but never a man or 
house for miles on miles. The combe 
runs Sharply up to a head, and thence- 
forward it is rolling heather both 
sides as far as eye can reach, ridge 
beyond ridge, like giant steps, some 
15 miles each side and 10 ahead. Be- 
hind, the like, for a short way, hiding 
the wondrous valleys of the two Lyns. 
and their contributors; then only sky, 
for the horizon lies where the moor 
falls over the great cliffs into the sea. 

Across this world of green and pur- 
ple curves, clouds scudding before the 
wind, now hiding the 6un and now 
revealing him, cause bright patches 
and dancing shadows to alternate, 
making simple grass and heather 


In 1859 the partnership 
Petter and Galpin, was 


‘ne the days of the stage coach, and, 
earlier, as the scene of the dramatic 


‘the books published by Messrs. Cas- 
But the most prob- 


ell, that at one period it was owned 
by someone called Savage, and that 
the names became combined. 

In 1883 the firm founded by John 
Cassell was turned into a limited com- 
pany, but the old traditiom was kept 
up by a host of popular publications. 
Notable among these was ‘“Cassell’s 
National Library,” under which title 
some§200 little volumes of fine liter- 
ature, at 3d. apiece, were ‘ssued in 
the course of five years. Now, how- 


range through almost _ incredible 


ever, fiction began to take a promi- 
t shades and varieties of color. Here on 


| ‘Cassell were the happy publishers of 
_hardouin almost the only interesting,«Treasure Island” and “King Solo- 
character whom we come across at ‘mon’s Mines,” and they have produced 


nent place in the firm’s list. Messrs. 
a warmer day you can often see the 


wild deer, for not far away are their 


chief breeding grounds. Today a 
darker, denser mass hurries from over | 
Dunkery Beacon and the deer are cow- | 
ering in shelter. The great stretch of 


books for H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett: 
and many other distinguished con- 
temporary writers. 


any wise towards You—tell us. 


service. 


find “the rarest and choicest victuals | 
that ever I did taste,” to wit (as or-| 


dered by John Fry at Dulverton), 
“hot mootton pasty.” not nowadays, 
alas, served “in the tin with the 
grahvy,” but nevertheless accompa- 
nied by homemade bread, and butter 
which might have been made by Saily 
Snow, and -whortleberry tart with 
For, though we be some few 
miles into Somerset, Devonshire cream 


rules every fegst. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
All day long the iceman 


hse | Plies his trade from door to door, 
moor: this is beyond pen to describe | Carrying little squares of ice 


well-being of the working-| or brush to paint, though Turner knew ! For small apartment boxes. 
{and loved the place and Shelley lived | 


In the winter trade is slower, 


| But in the summer 
At Watersmeet the coach road, still | [t jg too much for him. 


ascending, follows the valley of the| 
tributary Hoaroak, which like the Lyn | 


One man; 

So he hires a hand, 

His little son, 

With black Italian eyes. 

The two work together steadily 

All day, 

From seven in the morning to seven 
at night, 

Six days a week, 

Carrying ice; 

The boy carries a8 many squares 

As his father, 

Watching with side-long glance 

Other children playing. 

No envy is in his gaze, 

Only wonder, 

And a certain pride 

In his work. 

I saw the iceman pay off his hand 

One Saturday night. 

A bright silver quarter 


+ 


|Passed between the two grimy sana: 


Of the workmen. 
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The Friendly Clow 


most valuable trees in all the Burma 
forests—the kanyin, or wood oil tree. 
There are many on the islands off the 
coast. No one is allowed te cut them, 
but the Malays extract the of! for burn- 
ing and for calking. their “praws,” 
and rendering them watertight. 


. Williams of the Transport 
Workers 


Robert Williams of the British 
Transport Workers Federation is mel- 
lowing with time. “Bob” is something 
_of a dandy, a heavy, handsome man, 
| clean*shaven, with dark, curly hair, 
'dressed in a well-cut blue suit, with 
|a soft, loosely knotted silk tie. He 
| cannot keep out of the limelight. He 
'makes no effort to get out of the way 
| of the camera. He speaks with a 
| torrent of words and is usually well- 
‘charged with facts, but he seeks to 
sway with emotion. He is much more 
'a power on th platform than in the 
council chamber. 
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F You think your bill is too high— | 
tell us. | 


| 
If an employee is careless—tell | 


us. 


If we have failed in our duty in. 


| 
Your interest will help perfect ant 
' | 


The Edison Electric | 
[Illuminating Company of Boston | 
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Crystallized desert sunshine! 


A unique candy made from the “visnaga,” or barrel cactus. Each 
piece carries with it the fragrance of the open spaces of the south- 
west—the charm of sunwashed, smiling deserts. A secret handed down to 
us from the early Aztecs of Old Mexico—modernized and improved. 


Packed in attractive bores with desert scene and pamphiet, “The 
' Cenmfection of The Aztecs’’; 


Small size § .75 
Medium size 1.25 
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SPECIAL 
SUNDAY. DINNER | 


served from 11 a. m 
to 5 p. m., 1.25 


REGULAR DINNER 


served every day from 
lla. m. te? p. m 


4 la Carte at All Hours 
1088 BOYLSTON STREET 
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SASS DARREL 


Large size 2.00 
Mailed To Any Part Of The World 


send check, draft or money order 
“Just the Cifi for the. Folks Back Home” 


A French artist drew this 
picture. 


You can readily see that it 
does not illustrate the fashions 
of today, but it conveys a 
world of suggestion. 


It is interesting because it 
represents something that ac- 
tually existed. It shows us 
how people looked who wore 
these fashions. And— 


We are always interested in 
what our ancestors wore, and 


did, and thought, and said. 


What has all this to do with 
present-day fashons — with 
the rich new’ frocks, and the 
luxurious coats and wraps! 


Not much, perhaps; unless 
it persuades you to see the 
changes that have taken place 
in the fashion world, even in 


one short year! : 


go 
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T Christian Science Moni‘or 
, 0 tawa, Saginaw, Fraser, 
names powerful to stir the 
he unemotional riverman; 
to the surface visions of 
waters and tremendous log- 
reaches blotted out 
of jostling brown 
wer expanses bearing pon- 
‘ and self-important tugs; 
mills, of shrieking 
ntains of sawdust and 
yellow boards crowd- 


waterfront. He will 

to listen for the far- 

1g pulse of rapids, feel his 
its bite into the hemlock 
| the clammy breath from 

| s alder thickets and 
backwoods chantey fa- 
logger on his river. 

sea is to the sailor, 

to the prospector, the 


plainsman, the wilder- 

er lumberjack. He may, 
te it at times, be indifferent 
a general thing and talk 
ever, but separate him from > 
m up in a city about the 
ns and May suns and. 

r that there is some- | 

to him above the noise | 
too poignantly to be | 
nce comes this appeal? 

. heard of hardships and 
4 alk proportion to the 
, and are curious. If your 
uld ever get the better. 
jon this is what you 


m boils deep and black. 
ice chunks ride merrily 
hannel or spin aim- 
eddies. The banks here 
nd bristle with spruce and 
at intervals where the! 
, been cleared away and. 
cliffs of logs rise sheer 
water's edge. Already the 
‘have begun their work. 
st along below the face 
re and ‘their axes are 
faftily at the upright tim-| 
re holding the mass in 
Suddenly there comes a. 
| a8 a pistol shot, or a frost-| 
ik, and the men dart to. 
eft. One or two hold their. 
vever, and renew their tap-| 
@ supports. It is a breath- 
to the onlookers, fellows 
"watched this game many 
bo . They see a stout up- 
p off short and stetice the, 
| a flail; they hear a low 
r from the heart of the | 
1 all at once seems to Lave. 
p arid taken unto itself the. 
jotion. It bulges forward 
sap, its gigantic pressure 
ek or breaking off the im-. 
on either side until, 
ribable din and con- 
at, it suddenly bursts 
vl plunges outward and | 
into the inky currents. | 
sd to have been only the 
long »reaths between 
ening to the leap into. 
q and it was time enough | 
toiling in its shadow 
Om under. Yes, this time 
| @nough, and their com- 
i their approval and. 


the “drive” begins in 
agg after brow is cut 
st m grows thicker with) 
ntil from shore to shore; 
Carcely any water to be. 
y one jostling. pushing | 
9wn backs. al! animated) 

» panic of hurry. Being 
cote would not be apt! 
vithout getting into serious. 
their herdsmen were not) 
hand. But dressed | 

but distinctive rig, high 
shirts or mackinaw 
hats, and armed with. 

€ poles or stocky peavies, 

y down each side of the, 
€ arid the center of it, top, | 
ing, untargling, even 

n bodily at times, always 
journeying onward, on- 
their far-off destination 
metamorphosie taat 


mh are rivermen—Ontario or 
, Mirimichi or the Koo- 
Trough and ready with 
or fist, standing any- 
pal but taking nothing 
T, eating the grub of 
bank clerks, sleeping 
3a and enjoying a joke 
as the home flapjacks and 
nd in spite of the strenu- 

r labors they find 

eeti opportunity to give 
bir desire for mischief. 
is a butt who bears 
fair share of the prac- 

_ or a boaster who hag his 
t to strange tests: some- 
orn” turns up front 

| involuntarily becomes 
of attraction during a 


<i 


es 
\ys nothing, sees noth- 
noth apparently, so long 
§ no “dirty work.” He 
word is law, as is a cap- 
Own quarterdeck, and 
: open his mouth he 
hing, mighty blunt 
He can fling a cant- 


"sleeping often only 


4. and always either | 


to the 


ae A TS ag 


on a spring drive. 


hot stove, still he’s no slacker, neither 
is he a _-groucher. Listen to him 
roliic. 


j 
Jim has got a scarlet rag strung around 
his hat; . 
Bill has lost his dollar Watch in the 
Devil's Vat; 
Patrick Murphy bust the 
ilke a cat; 
Sunday’ll see us eatin’ off a table. 
Birl a log, birl a log, birl a log, boys; 
Cram a log, ram a dog, slam alog, boys; 
There's heaps o' time for loaffn, when the 
saws begin their noise. 


"Look ahere, Jack, when yer git 
home jest tell yer ma for me that 
I'll be pleased to pay fer a singin’ 
teacher for yer. It’s a shame ter let 
all that noise go to waste that away.” 

“It aint nothin’ wrdng with my 
voice, Charlie, my son, but it’s your 
big ears that need tunin.’ Now if 
I was you—” 

A kingfisher 
ing derisively. The sunlight is com- 
fortably warm on the rare patches of 
bare shingle, when the woods: will 
fall back enough to give it “elbow 
room. But there is more wind than 
sun up north in May and the shadows 
seem to retain a breath of the recent 
winter. No matter. Leaping from 
slippery rocks to bucking timbers 
across rents of hungry torrent, bal- 
ancing with the arms and body while 
you keep your feet going as nimbly 
as a squirrel’s in a revolving cage, 
riding bareback down a foaming rip, 
|are exercises warrantec to heat the 
| coldest, irrespective of weather. 

Hark! there goes the bray of the 
cook's horn. Drop your peavie, sink 
vour ax-blade in to the nearest woody 
object, spec> your pike-pole into sand 


—— am 


jam—jumpin’ 


or sod and skin out for the beans just. 
First come | 


as hard as you can hike, 
first served, and it’s Pike’s Peak or 
bust with a vengeance, Then it’s 
rattle of steel on tin and colliding 
elbows and muffiec ejaculations in lieu 
of English or French, interspersed 
with frantic appeals to the cook—for’ 
the next 10 minutes, presently followed 
by a comfortable silence, 

Not man) moments wasted loafing 
The logs might 
even then be cross-piling and inter- 
weaving at “The Chats” or making a 
pretty mess of things above Black- 
Horse rapids. But returing to work 
is naturally a slower process than 
coming in, under the circumstances. 

“Callate, Red, we've come all] of 10 
mile since breakfast. Aught ter be 


swerves past, clatter-| 


ing behind the booms. Heré they heat 
from their long travels for days, per- 


‘haps months on end, while June runs 


into July and the hot summer. suns 
pour down upon them until the bal- 
sam begins to trickle from old scars. 
Spruce, Wemlock, cedar, pine, they 
have lost their haste and are content 
to idle away their time until! the lan- 
guid current and the opening up of 
the pack below drift them finally 


new boome in strategic places, or 
strengthening old ones with chains 
thicker than your wrist or with bolts 
and spikes as long as your arm. Their 
boats are narrow, piratical-looking 
craft, pointed at both ends so as to be 
free to retreat in close quarters as 
well as to advance. When a dozen 
wiry backs are bending over the lonz 
oars and as many more of the crew 
are clustered in bow and _ stern, 
/ 


ft OR” 


Perpendicular cliffs of logs line the streams 


toward the narrow exit and the busy 
pike-poles of the sorters. Here, where 
heavy planks span the .water at a 
height of three feet above’ the surface, 
the loggers stand, and as their flocks 
pass beneath their feet read their 
brands at a glance and thrust them 
to right or left. 

A steady, comfortable job this comr 
pared to the spring drive; at least 
until the fall winds and raine set in. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Back to camp with its an: hot cookstove and tiers of bunks 


‘nigh ter the Forks by now. 
days more 


Rock and then—” 


Sandy’s hoppin’ lively, fer he’s left a kid! 
at home; 

Daveéy’s heart is longin’ fer a pesky gram-, 
myphone ; : 

Fer it ain't in human nater fer a man ter. 
be alone— 

When the drive 
mornin’. 


Jack is right. 


is lyin’ idle Sunday | 


the booms above the town, and by sun- 
down the board walks are again being 
pitted by the calks of the rivermen. 
There is no “rough-house” here, how- 
ever. Sally and the kide have a red- 
hot kitchen range and a red-hot old- 
fashioned home-cooked supper wait- 
ing up at the little cottage on the 
hill. “So long, boys.” 

The drives hepa ‘edo their work. 
The logs that ave not retained and 
converted into lumber at settlement 
mills are spewing from the mouths of 
scores of small tributaries into the 
great rivers and lakes and congregat- 


——o—— 


Ans 
~~ 


Stands Unexcelled 


By ahy flour made in 
the United States—be- 
cause it is absolutely 
unbleached—so it 
needs no blea 

Made from the vase 
selected wheat — has 
stood A 
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numb and the footing precarious, one | 
perhaps ceases to envy them their 
_ very outdoor lives. Those who are 
not sorting orn feeding the logs into 
the channel are engaged in stringing 


house is proverbial. 


| stranger. 
‘there will reward one with blobs of 
Two; When the ice begins to form on the! 
‘ll fetch us into Plaster! pikes and the leaden waves to slop | when it comes to swimming here are 
| over the booms, making the fingers! conditions difficult to surpass. 


splashed with red kerchief or blue 
shirt, perhaps roaring their peculiar 
ditties, it does not seem such a far 
cry to Captain Morgan and his rollick- 
ing buctaneers of the Caribbean Sea 
after all! 


And like the buccaneers their home 


is literally on the water for half a; 


year at least. Usually it floats in mid- 
stream on a huge, clumsy scow—a 
house two stories high, with windows 


and doors and a stove-pipe, if not a, 
brick chimney. Or else it is built on | 


the longer tiers of bunks, and cup- 
boardg and boxes and a stove. 
apple-sauce and doughnuts, what 
flaky biscuits, what crisp corn-cakes 
come from that same big stove! For} 
here the cook must know his business, 
know it thoroughly, or the gang will | 
quit as one man. The days of any- 
thing-good-enough-for-a-riverman are 
gone. And the hospitality of the boom- 

“Hello, boys! Step along in and 
have a enack.” 

That’s what many a weary camper, 
paddling home with a deflated duffle- 
bag, has heard with gratitude, ere he 
followed the aproned cook into his 
spacious mansion. 

And: after the herding and s6rting, 
what? 

More men with more cant-hooks and 
pike-poles, and axes and augurs push 
them parallel, lay smaller ‘logs and 
saplings across their backs and fasten 
them together with hardwood ‘pins. 
Usually another tier of logs is added 
and then, when the raft has grown to 
satisfactory proportions, whether long 
and narrow or four acres square, it 
is taken in tow by a river tug and the 
logs move sjowly off on the last stage 
of their journey. Fine playgrounds 
they make, too, for the passing 
A little prying here and 
And 


spruce gum, whose flavor sticks. 


Dive 


in near the upper end and clamber out 
again as the tail (bearing your gar- 
ments) endeavors to slip eae 
smooth, bare pine log is better"than a 
sand-patch to bask upon afterward. 


| piles in the shallows and connected) 
_with land by a gang-plank. 
no privacy here—just space for eating | 
on @ long deal table, and sleeping on 


The rivermen only grin and drop al 
few pleasantries. There’s nothing for 
them to do here save doze and make 
pleasantries. Sometimes they step 
into their bateaux and go ashore for 
mail or a newspaper, picking up the 
rafts further down. 

Chug! Chug! Chug! The power- 
ful side-paddles churn the water into 
foam and the patient tug sweeps ma- 
jestically on—at a mile an hour pace. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
in April 


That is, if a sudden wind storm does 
not interfere. Then the cumbersome 
rafts can become as lively as turtles 
and endeavor to craw] up a conven- 
fent leeward sand-bar, whence. they 
are relaunched only with herculean 
effort of man and steam; or scatter 
into thousands of camponent parts 
over the facq of the waterscape. 

As a rule, however, these denizens 
of the forest, these immigrants from 
parts unknown, are stupid, docile 
creatures that go peacefully.as lambs. 
Even when the thin, rising shriek of | 


There is/| the saws begins to be heard there 1s | 


no hanging back. They follow on into’ 


| the very shadow of the great stacks | 


‘above the town, and await their turn. 


What 


| 


| 
| 


| of the Armenian cause; 


At last the day comes when they feel 
the relentless chain grip their bark- 
less flanks and drag them, helpless 
‘and dripping, up the run-way and into 
the ‘great mill, where the circular 
‘teeth cut them into pieces for their 
insatiable ‘Inaster, man. 


NEW ARMENIA - 
ORGANIZATION MADE! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—A new or- 
ganization, The Armenia America So- | 
ciety, has been formed to plead the 
Armenian cause. While other organ- | 
izations continue to dispense relief, ‘ 
the new society is endeavoring to | 
arouse public opinion to the justice | 
to convince 
the public that this cause, not only 
involves saving the “Armenians from | 


destruction, but also né@eessitates sav- y 
ing an adequate national territory for |. 


them to live in. 

To unite in cooperation the many’ 
friends of Armenia for the purpose. 
of ascertaining the needs of Armenia, | 
of bringing those needs before the. 
American people and of securing the | 
satisfaction of those needs through | 
Anterica’ s assistance is the announced | 
purpose of the society. | 

Three special needs are emphasized: | 
The Armenians need help in defend- | 
ing themselves; a fair solution of their | 
boundary question, and protection as | 
they establish themselves in their, 
home land again. 


Two days more and. 
the vanguard are drifting lazily into | 
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large or small. 
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Let us send you our booklet ‘“‘Making It Safe 
for the Ones You Leave.” 


We have in our care over 500 
Trust Estates aggregating 
$55,000,000. Our experience 


— covers a period of forty years. 


Sare Deposit & 
‘Trust CoMPANY 


100 Franklin Street 
_at Arch and Devonshire Streets 


Serving the Whole Community 
in Matters of Trust — 


Because we consider this Company a semi-public 
institution, in that we derive our existence from safe; 
guarding the property of the community, we feel that 
we owe definite financial service to every citizen 
—whether the estate he leaves his family be 


MUSIC 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Concert 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The first 
concert of the fortieth season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra took 
place on the afternoon of October 8, 
1920. 
gram: 

Eignth Symphony 

Symphonic Fantasia on Two 
Folk Songs of Anjou 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 


(orchestrated by Gabriel Pierné) | 
-and great beauty of tone, giving prom- 


The program happily combined the 
novel and the familiar, the Fantasia 
by Lekeu and Pierné’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Franck piece be- 
ing played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. Of Beethoven’s Symphony lit- 
tle need be said. If not one of his 


greatest, it is one of the most charni- | 
ing, and served well as an opening | 


piece for the season. 


having thus 


Due respect 


of the afternoon’s program—Lekeu's | 
Fantasia. This is no trivial potpourri , 
of folk tunes, contrived in the man- 


trapuntal contortéons often clever, | 
sometimes interesting, but rarely) 
creating a mood, an atmosphere. 
This Fantasia is a closely knit, 
skillfully ‘developed symphonic moye- 
ment. The fact that the thematic | 


material is based on folk song is of | 


secondary interest. The obviousness 
is filled with a poetic and refined 
beauty which sharply distinguishes 
it from the rough, uncouth yet realis- 
tic portrayal of folk scenes to which 
we are too often subjected. Of par- 
ticular beauty are the closing pages, 
and the passages for oboe, ’cello and 
viola solo. The orchestra played 
with evident enthusiasm for the work. 

There are orchestral transcriptions 
of piano pieces which are often re- 
creative and bring out new and un- 
expected beauties, as for example, 


Boston last season. 
which sound well.in orchestral dress 
are usually those which, although 
given to the world in pianistic form, 
were probably conceived by the com- 
poser in the orchestra’ idiom. Franck’s 


Prelude Chorale and Fugue are too. 
pianistic to make their full appeal in 


orchestral versions. Pierné’s arrange- 
ment is cleverly made; indeed, the 
, Piano version is often rather too liter- 


ally transferred to the orchestra. Only 


occasionally does he catch the mysti- 
cism of the music, as in the bass-drum 
strokes in. the Chorale. More often 
he does the obvious thing, 


ercise. 


chestration. 
Liszt’s Tasso is not one of his mast 
familiar orchestral compositions, nor 


The following was the pro-. 


been | national 


shown to the classics, Mr. Monteux) wi}} 

and the orchestra next turned their | q 
| Geneva, 

attention to the most interesting part | Switzerland, 


yet one of his greatest. Stil’ it ts 
effective, and although all the com- 
poser’s well known methods of pro- 
cedure are in evidence the work is of 
more than passing interest. 

The orchestra has undergone many 
changes during the past year. On the 
whole these chafhges seem to be for 
the better. It would perhaps not be 
altogether just to mention at this time 
an occasional roughness of tone. an 
occasional lack of precision. These 
slight imperfections will no doubt dis- 
appear in the course of the season. 
The orchestra did its best work in 
Lekeu’s Fantasia. Here was flexibility 


ise of what is to come in the next few 
weeks. 


WOMAN OBSERVER 
OF LEAGUE WORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, ‘New York—The Inter- 
Woman s Suffrage Alliance 
appoint a woman to live in 
to report in a 
neutral manner to the organized wo- 
men of the world all facts concerning 


| the operation of the League of Na- 
ner of Saint-Saéns and his imitators, | 
nc mere series of variations, and con- | 


| tions, so Mrs. 
| president of 
nounced. 

This action is the outcome of a con- 
ference ordered by the latest conven- 


Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the alliance, has an- 


I tion of the alliance between its rep- 


| resentatives and the resident officials 
of the League as to the means by 


which closer relationship between the 


league and the organized women of 
the world might be established. Sir 
Eric Drummond, chief of the League 
secretariat, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a woman. 

The officers of the alliance wil! 
meet in London on November 22 to 
make the appointment from nomina- 


tions now being received from the 


various national orggnizations mak- 
ing up the alliance, including the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage As- 


. | sociation. 
Weingartner’s ,arrangement of Cha-, 
brier’s Bourrée Fantasque, played in> 
Piano pieces | 


NOTED FT. McHENRY 
TO BE TRANSFORMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland—Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, has an- 
nounced that Ft. McHenry, at the en- 
trance tq Baltimore harbor, will be 
kept by the government and trans- 
formed into headquarters for the 
Third Army Corps. Maj.-Gen. Adel- 
bert Cronkhite will be in charge. An 


engagement in which this fort partici- 
as any | 
clever pupil might do ina similar ex- | 
It must be confessed that ar- 
rangements of this character seem fu-' 
tile, apart. from their value as exer- | 
cises and examples for a class in or-. 
the historic features of the fort. These 
inclue the Star fort, planned in 1796 


pated is said to have led to the writ- 
ing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The sum of $2,500,000 is available for 
makings changes and erecting new 
buildings. A movement will be im- 
mediately set on foot for preserving 


by the French engineer, J. J. Rivard. 
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SCHERVEE STUDIOS 


356 Boylston St., 
A Store of Unustal Attractions—Visitors Welcome 
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Men’s and Women’s Kangaroo Shoes 


MPORTED Australian Glazed Kangaroo used 
exclisively in The Edwin Clapp Shoe. 
And Clapp certainly understands how te 
make shoes that are in ay 
good taste—at 4 price that will save you 
money in the long run. 


FLETCHER & CO. Lid. 


: 8ole Distributers in Greater Boston 
2 SCHOOL ST., 


Store Exclusively 


80 BOYISTON ST., STORE K 
(In Main Corridor of Little Building) 


Style and in 


Highest Grade only 


at Washington 
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corrupt methods made during the pri- 
mary campaign, and the support for 
Mr. Nicholson by the defeated faction 
and for Governor Shoup by the Nichol- 
son men must inevitably be lukewarm. | 

. The Nonpartisan-Farmer-Labor move | ee 
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NT fair to compete with private snstite- 


BANKER CRITICIZES ped on the basis of a government JAP AN AND IT S | dustrial peserasiiony: Rene" 908 


tHere was no initiative on the part of 
rate of interest equal to that paid by 


SAVINGS SYSTEM: private institutions. The expenses of | the workers to orgeaize in their own 


POLITICAL GAINS 
UNDER NEW CENSUS 


Advantage Indicated for South 
and West—Fifty New Seats 
May Be Added to National 


House of Representatives 


| savings banke must be. considered. WORLD RELATIONS | behalf. 


“It was not until 10 years ago that 
| Remember that competition would be ‘the first evidence of the development | 
comes following the failure. of the | Ot a ' inequitable were the government to | of class consciousness and union sen- 
tramway strike in Denver.and natur- | tto H. Kahn Says Regulations | pay the same rate as private institu- 


SaaS : Head of American Unitarian| timent appeared in the formation of 
srOwlr en ally gets the full benefit of Labor’s| Are Unnec rily Thoughtless | tions pay. the Yu-ai-kai, or Friendly Society, by 
resentment of actions of the Republi- | : "| “The government rate should be 
| Harsh. and High-Handed— 


, : a elt Following | Mission in Empire for 30: a group of laborers in the Shiba dis- 
_ can Mayor and Governor. somewhat less. There could be 


| . Years Gives His Views on trict in Tokyo. While this was noth- | 
srnor on the Coast; The Nonpartisan League has been. worked out a plan whereby the gov- Cini se Bie Bas ‘ing more than a banding together for 


Fast, the technical, social, and intellectual | 


| ernment would guarantee depositors 


e stian Science Monitor 
> Coast News Office 


' , SISCO, California 
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me 


de ded change in senti- 
ng the political situation 
rn states,” said Key Pitt- 
f from Nevada, manager 
eadquarters of the Demo- 
hal Committee to a Chris- 
a tor representative. 
avor of Governor Cox has 
oticeable. This, I believe, 
wf the firm stand he has 


of the League of Na-. 


yas at Reno, Nevada, on 
16, that Governor Cox an- 
would favor any reserva- 
ngethened the League. 


‘We 


io CS Seen 0 ra. | of Senator Warren G. Harding’s oppo- ' broadening the scope of the service so. 


rification of the political 
a the statements of 
m Johnson have firmly 
people that Senator 
dlutely against the 

e | mount issue of ihe 
aid Senator Pittman. “It 
e€ or prepara- 

; ithout the League 
will again be plunged into 
| of building battleships 


Cox's western 
2 2 Support of large num- 
‘e lukewarm in their uc- 


re 


® enthusiasm engendered 


has been far reaching. 
y the Democratic cam- 
en almost withou: funds. 
| 1 our reaching the 
message. There as 
» no limit’ to the 
publicans have had to 
paign. At the outset 
aign you heard it gener- 
iat this was a Republican 
iis phrase is seldom used. 

has put a check upon 


split 


of the situation in 
tei me to state that I 
Cox and Roosevelt will 
oOuntry, not by sweeping 


ut by a safe margin. We 


2 count upon the sup- 
nothers of boys who went 
'the soldiers who fought 


of Nations might pe | to the mines they may be used for 
other purposes, provided a direct route 
‘back is taken. 
'38 inches 


of the people who have 
order. 


ie laboring men, who have 
sO prosperous, and by the 


il prosperity. We dd 
hat under these conditions 
l ‘want to change.” 
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Strong in Colorado 


y and Farmer-Labor Parties 
Vorking Together 
he Christian Science Monitor 
its Western News Office 
, Colorado—The Nonparti- 
F rmer-Labor parties are 
ie perate effort to capture 
Orship and most of the 
Offices in Colorado at the 
‘election, with an even 
su pcess generally conceded. 
at on entered the Demo- 
s and succeeded in 
candidate for Gover- 


Collins, and nearly al! 
hoices on the Democratic 
* those offices on which it 
ecessful at the primaries, 
bor Party has named 


es 
ee 
1G 
ae 


i. 


ver Trades and Labor As-. 
s indorsed the candidates 


movement and has 

ncial support of Den- 

bor in the campaign. A\l- 

: of the unions have con- 

tably the Typographical 
h gave $586 to the fund. 

bservers generally regard 

as a strong candidate un- 


-—| will swing many votes from the Re- 
during the past 


trip | 


‘tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 


Favors Higher Interest Rate 


very active in Colorado for the last. 
four years and has a strong hold. 
among, the farmers. It undoubtedly | 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office . 

|publican Party to Mr. Collins. 

| An 
of Labor to “go it alone” is the refusal | 
of the Denver Trades Assembly to 
hear a speech by Philip Van Cise, Re- 
publican candidate for district attor- 
ney. Mr. Van Cise acted as a volun- 
teer police officer during the tramway 
strike, and in his political advertise | 
ments boasted of the fact. The Trades | 
Assembly informed him that it was too | 
_busy supporting its own candidates to! ment’s 
listen to him. 


| day that present regulations of the 


handed.” 


; 


_ Herbert Parsons Quits Republicans 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ery of governmental banking might be 
from its Eastern News Office ‘understood. Words alone would not 
NEW YORK, Ne York—Because |! suffice, but raising the interest rate, 


sition to the League of Nations, Her- : or re er at agai 
| : | advantage of it, and removing the on- 
bert Parsons yesterday resigned from } erous regulations must ensue. 

the Republican County Committee here | Mr. Kahn concurred wholly in the 
and announced his intention to sup- ,..., 2 

port and vote for Gov. James M. Cox 
of Ohio. Mr. Parsons has been a mem- 
ber of Congress and was a member of 
the Republican National Committee 


from 1916 to 1920. 
| Mr. Meyer, by arrangement with 


SERVICE ORDERS ON ~ | 
[COAL DISTRIBUTION | acy, “chairman, questioned Maieoln: 


‘Kerlin, present director of the postal 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | savings system, who had been sent 
from its Washington News Office 


have been submitted to the committee 
by Eugene Meyer Jr., 
‘ing director of the 
| Finance Corporation. 


| Administration Viewpoint 


Federal War 


—Domestic needs for bituminous coal : point. Mr. Kerlin did not contradict 
will be met, the Interstate Commerce! ™r. Kahn with respect to the need 


| Gomminston ennounced yesterday #8 | nesses expressed the conviction: that 
a result of the success of federal agen- /an increase fair to depositors could 
cies in supervising the distribution of be made without harm to mutual sav- 


‘freight cars after the railroads, under ings banks, thus far the only inter- 
private management, had become in-| ©S¢§ publicly described as opposing 
‘the proposed changes. 


volved in => serious a congestion that; «rhe men and women of . small 
for a time serious difficulties were ap-|means,.” said Mr. Kahn, “should be 


prehended. 


; 


former manag-. 


iby A. S. Burleson, Postmaster-Gen- | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ; eral, to give the Administration view- | 
bill gives the University of Oregon 


}about $515,000 a year in addition to! 


a certain rate—say 1 or 1% per cent 
less than the interest paid by mu- 


(tual savings- banks; then, at the be- 


| 
| NEW YORK, New. York—Otto H.' tice of what additional rcentage 
| itioal faclis crass fe pnd a the | Kahn, international banker, told the | would be paid for the Ahn months 
| BO ng and ie aerermination | United States Senate committee on re- | ensuing, dependent upon the current 


! 


} 


| 
| 
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ginning of each quarter, post a no- 


|construction and production yester- financial situation,” 


This is the third article on Japan and 
Japanese questions based on an interview 
given to a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor by the Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, who has recently returned to the 
United States after 30 vears in the Far 


Fast, during which, as head of the Amer- 


Mr. Kerlin said that the Post Office | ican Unitarian Mission, he has been closely 


postal savings system were “unneces- | Department was not avereée to increas- | associated » with 


Sarily thoughtless, harsh and high-/ ing the rate. 
He emphasized the import-| brought out that the savings system’s | 
ance of dispossessing citizens of small; net profit in 1919 was $1,616,000, not 
means of the thought that they were! deducting auditing expense, always 
being discriminated against. No more | borne by the Treasury Department. 
important duty lay within the govern-' Mr. Meyer said that this figure bore 


Questions by Mr. Meyer | 


: province than that of conduct-| out Mr. Hoover's charge that the de-. 
|ing a vigorous campaign of publicity, partment was profiteering; that the! 
to the end that habits of thrift might | profit was too great to be made at: 
| be inculcated and that the machin-. the ex | 


pense of citizens of small means, | 
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MILLAGE BILL HELPS 
OREGON COLLEGES, 


_— --- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office _ 


EUGENE, Oregon—The opening of 


/ recommendations to these ends thatithe f4ll term of the 1920-21 school 


year at the University of Oregon | 


? 


marks the entrance into a rew era’ 
of growth and prosperity for the col-. 


‘lege, made possible the passage. in| 
_the general state election last May | 


|of the millage bill favoring the higher 
/ educational institutions of Oregon. ! 


|of increased interest, and both wit-. 
receiving previous to this year. Other 


‘including 


! 
i 


The between two and three to one| 
vote which the people gave in favor 
of the bill is recognized as onc of | 
the largest ever recorded by any state | 
in favor of additicnal taxation for 
higher education. The passage of the 


the approximate $355.000 which it was | 


state institutions of higher education, 
the Oregon Agricultural 
College. and the Oregon Norma! 
School, also were favored by the bill. | 
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WATER POWER POSSIBILITIES | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


The commission yesterday issued | are being discriminated against. This | national forest reserves offers the best | 
two new service orders, one of which | thought is inevitable when upon in- | means of increasing the supply of tim- | vidualized and unorganized, and there 


places all coal cars exclusively at the; ¥ 


| J 


the economic, political, 
educational and religious life of Japan. 
Dr. MacCauley holds office in many Japa- 
nese-American societies, has been twice 
decorated by the Emperor, and is regarded 
as an authority on the history and lan- 
guage of Japan. 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—‘“With the 
development and readjustment of 
Japanese national life, problems. of 


Labor and industry have come to the 


fore and are demanding settlement,” 
said the Rev. Clay MacCauley, “father, 
of the Japanese Labor movement,” in | 
| discussing with a representative of 
' The Christian Science Monitor the in- | 
‘ized #t home and brought into a real , bership of 435 be left unchanged by 


dustrial questions arising in a nation 
where education, Christianity, 
commercial progress are of compara- 
tively recent growth. Politica], social, 
religious, and commercial Japan 


passing through phases of evolution | 
man should receive in Japan the same of the House so as to prevent loss of 


effect on the nation’s career, Dr. Mac-! Wages he would receive in America, ! existing representation by any state. 


and these are naturally of radical 


Cauley said. 
“Under these new national condi- 
tions, while all the interests of the 


people naturally take on new forms,” | 


he went on, “and affect them more or 
less strongly, those which 


great moment, 


human comfort and the 


well-being, 


character and methods of Labor go. 


far to shape the social order and de- “* 
and general. ciety, and national jealousy. 


termine its individual 
prosperity. The radical change of 
apan from national exclusiveness to 
internationalism would, of course, 
have an equally radical effect on in- 


dispossessed of the thought that they |—-Development of water power on the | dustry and economics, 


“Thirty years ago Japan was indi- 


estigation of the postal] savings sys- ber for the manufacture of print paper,| Was no systemization of the several 


service of coal mines, in preference to tem it is learned that interest at the, W. B. Freely, chief forester, declared , industries, or organization on the part 


any other shippers, in the territory | Tate of 2 per cent, as compared with yesterday before the conventi 


per cent paid by mutual Water 
and, ; These reserves and their adjacent for- | the opening of the door to the outside 


doubly difficult for. the small inves-| est lands, he said, could supply vast| world industry grew, capitalistic cor- 
‘tor to understand, that the payment quantities of timber if the necessary | porations were formed, and factories 


'of interest is hampered by unneces-| power was made available for paper 


and 4% 


east of the eastern boundaries of Mon- | 
institutions, 


savings is paid, 


Mexico, except that on the return ‘run 


Only cars with sides | 8arily thoughtless and harsh restric- 


- 


high are included in the | tions. 
“The present system certainly tends 


The second service order ae eto Rae ree pau de- 
that public utilities, including gas, ice, | PO°'*°'S a sense of untairness. 
4 an On the one hand, the people are 


electric and water works, shall re-, 
'preached to with regard to the need 


‘ally in need of coal. 
-persede former service orders of the' 


andidates on a separate | 


ceive preference only if they are actu- 
P y y gl on the other, they learn 


Both orders su- | Saving; 
: that if they do save they are not 


commission, and merely adapt condi- | ‘ken care of. 
: | “The government should explain the 


.tions to accord with the present situ- | 
ation. 4 _theories of thrift and economy. - This 


x : publicity should be plainly, 

The National Coal Association yes- | standably and literally prepared. 
terday also issued a statement to the Government securities would benefit 
| effect that these orders will make pos-' hy strengthening the fundamental of 
sible freer: distribution of coal to 


| householders, manufacturers and pub- esha ee ee oe ae 
lic utilities, and that a voluntary com- | 

mittee will supervise distribution to| Present Rate Unfair 

public utilities. The program for sup-| “The present rate of interest—set 
plying the northwestern states with at 92 per cent, but, as brought out by 
'bituminous coal will be “rigidly car-| Herbert Hoover, amounting to an 
‘Tied out,”’ the association asserts, and average of little more than 1 per cent 
|it is also remarked: —is unfair. I am not prepared to 
| “While the northwestern and middle say precisely what the interest should 
western programs are being carried be. The question here. arises: 
(out, assurances are given that the im- what extent is the government justi- 
mediate needs of the balance of the fied in entering the financial world 
country, at the same time, will in no as a competitor of the private sav- 
way be overlooked.” ings. institutions? It would not be 


4 


: 
| 


political conditions. | 


lean Party is feeling the 
b fight between Car! 
id Samuel Nicholson for 
m for United States sen- 
Jliver H. Shoup, who is a 
r reelection on the Repub- 
jacked Mr. Schuyler. Mr. 
the senatorial nomina- 
ity of only 406 and al- 
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We Do Business 


When you wear Walk- 


Overs you will be satisfied 
with the fit, the style, and the 


under- | 


| 


To | 


on of the | 


Power League of 


mills and other industries. 


America. , 


| 


of the workers in behalf of their. 


wages or conditions of labor. With 


were built up employing large num-| 


bers of workers. For some time in- 


organization in behalf of the worker, | 


' them. 


and | 


ig | Were gained, the greatest barrier to 


involve | 


Labor and industry are necessarily of | 
Lying at the source of | 


to take her place among the nations | 


has its just voice.” 


betterment of the peopie, it was an, 


and as such significant of a new direc-| WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
tion of Japanese thought. ~ |—Examination of the final census fig- 

“From that time the laboring classes ; UTeS Of the country, which place the 
have been rapidly awakening to their total population of the continental 
place, their privileges, and their ad-; United States at 105,683,108, indicates 
judged rights. Beyond this social; that the west and the south propor- 
power, that they recognize as justly | tionately will gain more in a political 


theirs, they are looking at the political | W4Y than the east or middle west 
possibilities offered them. This is; through increased membership in the 
nothing more than the stimulus of the | House of Representatives, more votes 
Labor movement which is taking the!in the electoral college and in larger 
lead in America and in Europe. It is; delegations to the national political 
made possible to the Japanese by the | conventions. 


same education and development that; This result will obtain whatever 
made it possible in other nations. basis of apportionment is adopted by 


'Leaders-of the Liberals in Japan rec-| Congress next winter, fixing the size 
‘ognize this potential power of Labor | of the next House, which in turn is re- 


and approve it. The oligarchic fac- ; flected in the electoral college and the 
tions also see it. but they jealously} conventions of the big political parties. 
guard the imperial rights in a hope; As a result of the increase of 13,-— 
of diverting the inevitable limitations | 710,842 in population in the past 10 
which democracy will impose upon/| years, 50 new seats must be added to 
the House to prevent any state from 

“I think I can see that if Japanese | losing any part of its present repre- 
Labor should once hecome well organ- sentation. Should the present mem- 


increasing the basis of apportionment, 
there .will have to be a transfer of 13 
seats, now held by 12 states, to nine 
| other states. 

interchange, of residence would’ For the past half a century the 
If the Japanese work- | precedent has been to increase the size 


working cooperation with the organ- | 
ized Labor of the world. so that com- | 
mon stand-rd of wages and living 


an 
greatliv lessen. 


he would probably not wish to em'- Asa result, the House has grown from 
grate to America. And if the Ameri- 243 to 435 members, with only three 
can workman should not find a de- ' states— Maine, New Hampshire and 
structive rival in a Japanese neighbor, Vermont—losing one member each in 
he would soon see that his other rea- the last 50 years. 
sons for opposition would grow much; By holding the House membership 
less in importance. to 435. gains would be distributed 
“It seems to me that through the| with three to California, two to Michi- 
medium of Labor—the workers of all gan and Ohio and one each to Connec- 
nations—lies the solution to many of; ticut, New Jersey, North Carolina. 
the vexatious problems of race, 60-| Oklahoma, Texas and Washington. To 
Surely | offset these gains, Missouri would be 
through this medium Japan will learn | forced to lose two Congressmen, while 
Indiana, JIowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
who recognize the right and power of | Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Ne- 
Labor, and-in whose councils Labor praska, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
| Virginia would lose one each. All 
other states would retain their present 
numerical delegations: in Congress. 
While the present basis of appor- 
tionment is 211,877 inhabitants, or its 
major fraction, to the congressional 
district, Congress can increase thé 
basis to 219.427 without causing any 
loss. To advance beyond the latter 
figure will mean that Maine would 
lose one seat, with the net result of 
148 New York seats in Congress. 
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RACING BILL VETOED 


BUENOS AIRES. Argentina—Presi- | 
dent Irigoyen yesterday vetoed a bill | 
authorizing the Jockey Club to con-| 
tinue its race meetings on Thursdays. 
After condemning the gambling fea- 
ture of racing, the President pointed | 
out that too many persons abandoned | 
their occupations on this workday to 
go to the track. 
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This American Walnut 
Bedroom Suite for $385 _ 


A suite that combines quality with value, yet what 


Schuyler has publicly an- 
at he will support the 
. is much bitterness’ be- 
rface in the ranks of the 

al of charges of 


—_ 


is more important is the fact that standing side by side 
with this suite in the shop for Bedroom furniture, are 
more than a hundred other bedroom suites at prices to 


meet all incomes. 


wear—not half pleased but 
thoroughly satisfied. We 
guarantee that. 
It’s the way we 
_do business. 


— —_ 


And the same applies to the shops for Dining room, Living room 


our suit by the color woe Street Boots 
| and every room in the home, as well as Rugs, Draperies and Lamps. 


ut — judge it by the 
b. which details are Spiendid boots for 
er — value it for its ogee Far eP ger pe 8 
ft ing. oin toe with 
' conforming to the Cuban heel and = slim 
of your body — but ankle fit. !t appears to 
m the house whose be moulded right ontc 
your foot. Black calf 


stands for good 
eo with dull top. Special! 
It’s here you learn the priced at $9 00 ' 


peering high grade “ | 


V alk-Over Shoes Are Sold in Leading Cities Throughout the World 


\ AH Howe & Son 


nn Suite #60 to $0 
Sy! 170 Ttemont 8t-. 378 Washington 6. 


The suite ‘illustrated is an attractive design, well made of American 
Walnut; the full-size bedstead, dressing table with triplicate mirror, and 


bureau, for $385. 


aine Furniture Company 


Arlington Street near Boylston Street, Boston 
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apne ae ms | ) j btai ll foodstuffs | needs of Geneva, the French are de- 
adie & teeth bee one be tote (AA FRANCO-SWISS land. We obtain all our foodstuffs |n 


from France. If you put the customs termined to a their yremerm 

those supplied by the government and barrier along the French frontier you | right of putting their customs frontier 
those supplied by the miners, together FREE ZONE P ROBLEM 
While Considering Geneva, the 


starve us.” on their geographical frontier. It is a 
with any statement in support there- Undoubtedly there is much potency | question of national sovereignty. There 
of, and allow the public to judge. in this argument. But there is still; must be one france and that France 

A point touched upon in the leading 
French Will Maintain Their 
Right to Put Customs Frontier 
on the Geographical Frontier 


They, begin to understand that it is 
impossible to industrialize this rich 
and marvelous country while this 
anomaly endures. It is sought to make 
use of the hydraulic resources of 
France. The “houille blanche,” as the 
force of waterfalls used in the manu- 
facture of electricity is called—in con- 
trast with the “houille noire,” as coal 
is called—is a vital wecessity of France 
and will go far. if properly developed, 
to neutralize the coal shortage. Now 
it is precisely in this district that 
necessary works should_be set up—in 
this district of the Rhéne with its 
mountains and its falls of water. To 
work behind what is really the French 
customs frontier presents certain dif- 
ficulties, and the Savoyards them- 
selves. according to Ferdinand David 
and Mr. Borel, the Undersecretary of 
State, who is especially concerned with 
the hydraulic forces of France, wish 


tion of things has existed for over 100 
years it cannot be expected that those 
who profit/by it will lightly relinquish 
their advantazes. 

The ground for an understanding 
was largely cleared during the meet- 
ing of Mr. Millerand and Mr. Motta, 
the president of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. An amicable accord is neces- 
sitated by any reasonable considera- 
tion of the position. In two-thirds of 
upper Savoy and in the country of 
Gex, which is contiguous to Jura, 
theré’ are persons who escape all the 
customs duties And difficulties which 
are imposed elsewhere: These dis- 
tricts are French. The frontier runs 
around the lake of Geneva. But the 
customs frontier does not follow the 
same line. So far as customs duties 


lade Less Difficult 
‘of Dividing De-' 
eduction of Coal 
4 tig Wages 


‘another. The people of Geneva do not| must have full control over its own 
article referred to was the question of live by bread alone. They are reluc-/| territories. 
output, and here the miners are un- 


tant to part with their privilege of 

doubtedly upon safe ground. There is entering freély a zone which is their CANADA’S PULP INDUSTRY 

no divorcing the productivity of a col- favorite promenade, where they can| gpecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
liery from the amount of money paid disport themselves without formali-|; . from its Canadian News Office 

away in wages; to meet an increase in ties and without papers. “Look at AWA, Ontario—Recent an- 
— wages by raising the price of coal to the Jura. Look at these great gardens | noyncements indicate the further de- 
stian Science Monitor | the consumer, while it may be the of Savoy. They are our pleasure velopment on a large scale of the Ca- 
© correspondent simplest. method, is yet bound to be ground. They are our Bois de Bou-|nadian pulp and paper industry to meet 
nd — Although the| uneconomical in the long run.” The logne and our Terresse of Saint-Ger- | the insistent demands for supplies that 
ie darkly over the) WER modern industria’ practice from our little weekly pleasures, our! announced that the Spanish River Pulp 
& y | is to intensify production by) the in- habitual excursions? & Paper Co., now installing machin- 
nunity, the industrial | troduction of the latest labor-saving Concessions Possible ery that will, by the end of the year, in- 
ly is brighter andj appliances, by the use of machinery ints nderstana | °e24¢ its output of newsprint from 
e than during the| and electrical apparatus where and The ench, however, u 675 to 750 tons daily, contemplates a 
“As indicated here in| Whenever possible. This is an axiom | these free zones to be abolished. quite well the arguments of Geneva and | further increase in the near future up 


“ recognized by every management with Geneva Alarmed are prepared to make concessions as/}to 1000 tons, tenders for the required 
he position has been eva ua | 
es made less ary claims to scientific workshop But the inhabitants of Geneva are Plong as the Tight of French control of |machinery having already been invited. 


on routine. On the Pacific coast further consider- 
m t in consequence : Ow , N l alarmed. They protest with all their the frontier is admitted. They do not able development is in prospect. The 
the miners to render Mine pes reat might against any interference with wish to make the life of Geneva harder, 


th Masset Timber Company of. Masset, 
Seaton in the price | Wich coal is obtained, it is even more an inhabitant of Geneva he will say: | ant accessories that have hitherto been;drawn for a big pulp mill 
tf necessary in the mining industry. Not “Look at our geographical situation.! enjoyed. There are simple administra-|;on the Queen Charlotte Islands. In 
ot _ i enerate only have mine owners failed to intro- In the north are these mountains—it 

es, arate 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—The dispute which 
arose between France and Switzer- 
land regarding what are known as the 
free zones, though not of a character |"Te concerned these districts are 
to destroy the good relations of these |>¥'8°: 

two peoples, deserves, nevertheless, to | A Humiliating Arrangement 

be somewhat better understood. It is for France a matter of practical 
There exists a feeling that France hasj importance, but even more than the 
been somewhat exigent in her demands! Practical consideration does she feel 
and that she has adopted rather too|the humiliation of such an arrange- 
haughty a tone toward her neighbor.|ment. On a portion of her own ter- 
It must, however, be remembered that ritory she has no control. The Treaty 


France, a8 a great power, could not 

be expected to permit the continuation of Versailles expressly states that the 
of this anomaly created over 100 years | Stipulations relative to the free zones 
ago. Switzerland enjoys an unfair | no longer correspond to the actual cir- 


tive measures which can be taken to} British Columbia proper there is a 
{fs France. 


In the west there is thet! allow Geneva to,obtain its butter and |} strong probability that the government 
at Geneva to cross | will cut in half the timber license fees 


The miners’ 
concentrating on the 
ng the miners alone. 
the first named con- 
community, then the 
take an active and 
st in the business if 
ec a reduction in the 
ce 


ind ought to be, ef- 
fe, has been proved. 
miners took the wise 

ling a publicity de- 
purpose of educating 
much discussed topic 
s, the payment made 


s of its getting, from! 


‘stall to the pit mouth 
ondon st-eets, there 
@ fact that they have 
fr support many who 
posed to them. And 
ng the fact, also, that 
ty department opened 
9¢@ London and pro- 
e given the miners a 


e that is being free'ty 
h and as requiring 
xp tion is the re- 
n in the attitude of 
ig the coal commis- 
a ring the first weeks 
otiations. Whatever 
rs’ leaders were able 
n the progress of the 
the whole, very fairly 
ir treatment on the 
>. would have pre- 
z up of a publicity de- 
a 
ct has been ably 
‘in a leading article 
Si Monitor, and 
th Wales representa- 
to the writer, “it is 
aat the first and fair- 
come from an 
aper.” And the man 
} than a passing and 
e in the direction of 
its troubles will 
EN the government 
to those submitted by 
| behalf of the miners 
il by the London 


f 
‘ 
. 


d statistics, particu- 
ring to the mining in- 
e time that Sir Auck- 
fas president of the 
‘ ' y remark- 
inaccuracy, and that 
‘ienced great difficulty 
0 explain them away 
ise of Commons. On 
‘st supplied by 
he miners’ secretary, 
very much nearer the 
nt events proved that. 
ually be found that 
fain right in this pres- 
t least a sense of fair- 


duce modern machinery, but they have 


failed lamentably to carry out highly 
essential development. Just one in- 
stance as an illustration of what is 
meant: Every ton of coal obtained 
means getting further away from the 
pit’s shaft. In the course of time a 
heading that was a couple of hundred 
yards away extends to hglf a mile or 
more. To maintain even the same 
output from that heading, speedier 
means of transit m4ist be employed, 
which rate must be progressively in- 
creased as the worked face gets fur- 
ther from the shaft. 

The miners assert that this phase 
of the problem of production has been 
shamefully neglected, and claim to be 
able to mention collieries where men 
are employed pushing coal trucks for 
close on half a mile. Such a state of 
things must bring tears of anguish 
to the cheeks of the engineer, and 
ought not to be tolerated. These are 
facts that are only just beginning to 
be ventilated and form part of the 
miners” case—not only in justification 
of the present demands—but in sup- 
port of the demand for najfional own- 
ership and joint control. 


HOPES FOR REVIVAL IN 
POLAND'S GROWTH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Poland being 
very considerably in the world’s eye 
at the moment, it may possibly be of 
interest to note the figures indicating 
the growth of the chief Polish cities 
during the period for which statistics 
are available, namely from 1860 to 
1910. These are as follows: 

1860 1900 
373,000 
325,000 
165,000 
117,000 
160,000 207,000 

91,000 154,000 

The growth of the Polish cities 
was violently interrupted by the parti- 
tion of Poland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Polish provinces being reduced 
to mere “annexes” of Austria, Germany 
and Russia. The reepective railway 
systems were built up not with regard 
to Polish economic needs but simply 
according to strategical considerations 
of the general staffs of the three 
empires. Now that Poland has re- 
gained her independence it is ex- 
pected that her cities will develop 
nominally again and that many towns 
which began to decline after the parti- 
tion of Poland will revive. It is note- 
worthy that the percentage of Jews 
in Posnania, West Prussia and Upper 
Silesia (which formed what was Prus- 
Sian Poland before the war) is only 
about 1 per cent to 2 per cent as com- 
pared with some 14 per cent in Con- 
gress Kingdom and some 10 per cent 
in Galicia. This may be explained by 
the higher economic level of former 
Russian Poland. Polish Jews, being 
the most orthodox element in Europe, 
cannot adapt themselves to the indus- 
trial and 


1910 
790,000 
410,000 
200,000 
157,000 


progress. 
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y officers work in the open. They ‘like to 
nc know and talk with everyone who comes in. 


¥ 


¥v-growing, safe and conservative bank estab- 

in 1833. A reasonably large bank—yet with 

courtesy and all that personal attention 
a small bank. 


there is a becoming measure of dignity—there 
ne of the usual forbidding banking formalities. 
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most dignified 


in Boston 


SHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Opposite Old State House : 
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Dependable Service 
e specnous and attractive in the centre of the 


: . where you will feel at home. 
IR ACCOUNTS ARE INVITED 


apital, Surplus and Undivided Profits are: 
_ wo and Three-quarter Millions 


N ANY od 
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which 


and inviting banking rooms 


privilege which had to be brought to 
an end. At the same time the re- 
luctance of Switzerland to agree to 


the extinction of these privileges can 
easily be understood. When a condi- 


cumstances. 

Indeed, the French folk who live 
behind this customs barrier and who 
appreciated 
longer so content as they once were. 


its advantages are no 


valley—it is France. In the south are | to allow the peo 
the Alps—always France. We are en-|the frontier for their accustomed pleas- 
circled by French territory. Only a/ure trips. 


narrow band of territory 
along the lake attaches us to Switzer- every consideration will be paid to the 


running 


on areas especially suited for the man- 
ufacture of pulp and paper with a view 


But while in the actual working | to the encouragement of tee industry 


in certain districts. 
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Goon WiLL TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


As this message is being written, 
Dodge Brothers’ daily, weekly 
and monthly production, is at the 
highest point in its history. 

The most casual sort of inquiry 


will satisfy you that this produc- : 


tion is being absorbed as it Js 
delivered. 


Within sight and sound as we 
write, a great addition to Dodge 
Brothers’ immense works, is being 
rushed to completion. 


The interesting thing about this 
situation is, that it is not likely that 
a half a hundred people have ever 
bought Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car just because they wanted a 
motor Car. 

Of the more than half a million 
who have bought it—the over- 
whelming majority did so because 
of the name it bore. 


It has always been treated, by the 
American. people in particular, as 
an exception—always set apart, 
and singled out, and never judged 
by ordinary standards. 


It has always been thought of, and 
is still thought of; first, and fore- 
most, and all the time, only in 
terms of its goodness, and the 


results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one 
way, and quite natural and logical 
in another. 


It all dates back to the day when 
John and Horace Dodge con- 
ceived and designed and finally 
built the car—after warning each 
other, and their associates, not 
even to think of it in any other 


terms than the best obtainable 


value. 


They began with a few almost 


absurdly simple principles, bluntly 
expressed and rigidly executed, 
about decency and honor and 
integrity—such as most of us 
wrote in our copy books at school. 


They reduced these old copy book 
maxims to a splendid and scientific 
system, pouring more, and more, 
and still more value into the car, 
and then marshalling all the re- 
sources of modern massed manu- 
facture to get their product into 
the hands of the people at an 
honorable and arhonest cost. 


These policies and principles have 
never been changed, and never 
will be changed, by so much as a 
hair’s breadth; and they have 
come to be _ recognized and 
accepted as Dodge Brothers prin- 
ciples wherever motor cars are 
driven. 


It has all happened as John and 


Horace Dodge planned it—quite 
simply, naturally, and automat- 
ically, all over America, and all 
over the world. 


People do discriminate, as Dodge 
Brothers contended they would: 
people wall find out when a motor 
car 1s well built and gives good 
service and great good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is 
where they planned to locate and 
establish it—in the mind and the 


heart of every man and woman 


who admires good work, well 
done. 


It will last, and it will keep on 
growing, as it has kept on growing 
for five years (faster than Dodge 
Brothers works could keep pace 
with it), as long as the number of 
those who believe that a manufac- 
turer should build to serve and not 
merely to sell, continues to 
increase. 


All is well with Dodge Brothers 
today, because John and Horace 
Dodge builded well in the begin- 
ning, and because their business 
will continue to build well unti] 
the end. 


HENSHAW Motor Co. 
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espondent of The Christian 
Monitor 

Sw land—After the 

d the feminists of all 

in the city of Calvin and | 

h the object of restoring 


common work, it 
the delegates of the 
of Socialists to 
. and they, too, met in 


4 . 


first meeting of rep- 


of this big body since the 
f the world war. As far 


, 1919, a conference 


velde, Albert Thomas and Peter Re- 
naudel; vice versa, the Ge “So- 
cial Patriots,” the “majority ial- 
ists,” & la Philip Scheidemann, were 
largely backed by the French ex- 
tremist groups (John Longuet, Mr. 
Loriot) with regard to their en- 
deavors not to have too much stress 
laid upon the responsibility question. 
These somewhat artificial alliances 
having terminated in due course, the 
extremist elements of French and 
German Socialism kept away from 
Geneva, while the German moderates 
under Mr. Scheidemann and the Bel- 
gian followers of Mr. Vandervelde met 
most amicably. 


French Delegates Absent 

No doubt the French moderates (the 
Renaudel-Thomas group) should have 
joined this new Belgo-German alliance 
but for the necessity, based upon rea- 
sons of national policy, of remaining 
part and parcel of the integral French 
Socialist Party, and for the decision 
of this party’s majority (a decision ar- 
rived at against Mr. Renaudel’s will) 
to leave the Second International. Al- 


though Mr. Renaudel was present at 
the conference as a journalist only, it 


VISIT TO CHINA OF | 
AMERICAN PARTY 


Congressmen and Senators Go to 
Peking and Are Lavishly En- 
tertained by the Government 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PEKING, China—The Congressional 
party, which sailed from San Prancisco 
on the last day of the convention on the 
transport Great Northern, has been 
here and has gone. The genera] im- 


pression left by the visit has been fav- 
orable, even with the handicap of hav- 
ing more accompanists than perform- 
ers. In the party that reached Peking 
there were one Senator, ten Congress- 
men, and 35 women and children. They 
were treated as one party of friendly 
Americans by the Chinese Government 
and people without any particular at- 
tention paid to congressional standing. 

In this rdle the visit of the party has 
been beneficial to American interests. 

In Shanghai they were entertained 
by the American community and by the 


of the military governor, Li Shun. 


There not being sufficient hotel accom- 
modation in the city for so many viei- 
tors, quarters were arranged for them 
in the dormitory of Nanking University. 
Each room was specially furnished for 
its ‘occupants. Elaborate entertain- 
ments were given and each of the 
women was presented with silks and 
other mementos of their visit. 
Lavish Entertainment 

A special train brought them over 
the Tientsin-Pukow line direct from 
Pukow to Peking. On the road stops 


were made at Chu-fu, the birthplace 
of Confucious, and at Tai-an, wheré the 
party ascended the holy hil) of China, 
Tja Shan. In Peking every courtesy 
has been shown to them.* The Board of 
Foreign Affairs invited them to din- 


ner and, contrary to its usual custom, 
invited the women on the same foot- 


by an entertainment. The next day 
the President, Hsw Shih-chang, gave 
& garden party for them in the Presi- 
dential Mansion which was formerly 
the Sea Palace. On the various occa- 
sions few speeches were made and 
perhaps this fact added to the value 


' 
i 


' support of the American people. 


erous treatment are apt to produce a 
type of speech which does not read 
well the next day. 

The Chinese Goverhment has spent 


more than $100,000 of money, badly 


needed for other. purposes, on these 
people. ‘Was it worth while? This 
depends on the point of view. Oa the 
part of the Chinese Government and 
people it was an act of gratitude for 
the continuous kindly feeling of the 


American people toward China and of 


hope that America would not desert 
her in the troublesome days to come. 
Somehow. or other, government and 
people alike pin their hope for the 
future upon the moral and egg 
It is 
a heavy responsibility that the mem- 
bers of this congressional party have 


taken upon themselves, for they have 
‘been looked upon in China as represen- 


tatives of the American people, of an 


established republic which China is 
‘blindly copying. and of fair treatment 
ing as the men. Dinner was followed : petri siderrgy 


for backward countries. 


Nation- Wide Admiration 


If China has succeeded in impress- 


meee without justification. The 


‘MORE INTRIGUES OF 


Chi- 
nese Government has not made any- 


‘the members of the party; its hospi- 


tality has been solely a recognition 


T 


thing of the official status of some of| 
| 


-e 


| 


of a nation-wide admiration for the | 


American Republic and the American 
spirit. 


EMIR FEISUL IN SYRIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitcr 

BEIRUT, Syria—Fresh intrigues of 
Emir Feisul are reported. The Syrian 
population, delivered from the yoke of 
the Emir, and desirous to work with 
the French authorities for the uplift- 
ing of their country, say the local 
French papers, are dumfounded to 
see this prince of the Hedjaz agitating 
for disturbance. In returning to Meso- 
potamia they claim that Emir Feisul 
has unmasked his disloyalty toward 
France .and the people of Syria, to 
whose true interests he was indeed a 
stranger, never serving anything but 


Knute 


ing on its visitors the immensity of 
the problems that lie in front of its 
government during the next few years 


his own ambition, like a mere adven- 


turer. 
tated state in which he left everything 


They assert that the dilapi- 


For Reading 


Some people are better. 
than they look—and they 
ought to be. 


proved his unsuitability, and that his 
reign brought nothing but disaster and 
precipitated in Syria a grave economic 
and political crisis. 


and has gained the sympathy of these 
American friends in such a degree 
that they are not likely to forget their 
hosts, then the money spent has not 


Chinese. Thence they went to Hang- 
chow to see the beauties of the West 
Lake. Their next excursion was to 


of the trip, though doubtless it did not 
fit in with the personal wishes of some | 
of the orators of the party. Such 
lavish entertainments and such gen- 


all Socialist parties 
le under the presi- 


Branting, the pres- 


is an open secret that he fully ap- 
proved of its resolutions. 
Owing to the disappearance of the 


er still. 


d severed their connection 


- rf the large majority of 
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> 

: a? vay 


we 


jister of Sweden. There, 
e former “enemy” coun- 
he neutral states met for 
igain. Half-a-year after- 


lar conference, presided 


Henderson, was held 


Thus the Geneva session 


d of the Second Interna-. 
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he war. 
| a Maes 
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Small 


‘able distinctions 
first meetings and the 


In Berne nearly all coun- 


nted by the most im- 


el ‘Socialist Party groups. 
je no adherents to the 


') International pres- 
this new party had 

here outside of Rus- 

1ere else the large ma- 
wor belonged to the old 
only small dissent- 


ith Bolshevist tendencies 
ce part in the Berne con- 


these groups, there 


ga ions of American La- 
_ the Social-Democratic 


rland. The latter, 
as yet entered the 


na 2 onal, considered the 


tionary” for coop- 


a | growth of the conflict 
‘two Internationale mani- 


ne by the fact that 
spearance of Bolshe- 


an and Swiss Labor, aleo 
an and Italian delega- 


The reason for this 
fact that the Social- 


parties of Norway and 


the meantime, decided 


e “Second” as being, to 


‘not radical enough. 


‘¢ 


“U.S. P. D.” (the German 
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ce Smaller | 
gap appeared to have. 
Since Lucerne, 
id Austrian Socialists, as 
socialists, whose leaders 
more and more ex- 


cond” and, therefore, did | 


a - os 


*s to Geneva. Thus. 
of the third confer- | 


‘ae 


at 
e 
iy 


far from representing 


Labor. Only the ma-. 
nh, German, Belgian, 
and Swedish Labor was 

at the Geneva meet- 


re other distinctions be- 


® and Lucerne on the one 
meva on the other. In the 


id prevented some of the 


ie Woman in Cowards 


erences the war embit- 
themselves felt to too 


te t. The “responsibility 
@., the attitude of the sev- 


v 


an 


| parties during the war 
before its outbreak, 
with many of the 


| groups from warming 
1 intimacy. 
r relentless anti-na- 


de toward their Imperial 


Sige 


the German Independents 


ble support from 
French “Social Pa- 
of Emile Vander- 


extremists and of the war embitter- 
ments, the inner unity of the Geneva 
meeting -was much greater than that 
of the Berne and Lucerne sessions. 
In these, too, the outward appearances 
had been kept up by a number of com- 
promises which, by the way, did not 
really satisfy anybody; but the vio- 
lence of the ever-recurring interrup- 
tions and polemics proved clearly the 
greatness! of the prevailing discord. 
In Geneva, however, there was no need 
for compromises, for evidently the 
harmony between the remaining ad- 
herents to the Second International 
was perfect, and they were. therefore, 
in a position to express their real con- 
victions by absolutely honest resolu- 
tions. Consequently the level of the 
discussions was very much higher than 
at Berne and Lucerne, and the practi- 
cal value of the resolutions carried 
will probably prove greater, 

The keyrtiote of the Geneva confer- 
ence was, throughout, principally op- 
position to Moscow and its doctrine of 
the dictature of tHe proletariat. Both 
Philip Scheidemann and Emile Van- 
dervelde declared in their very re- 
markable speeches that the Second 
Internationa] continues to be based 
upon democracy; that by propaganda 
the will of the people ought to be 
shaped so as to demand, in every coun- 
try, the institution of a Social-Demo- 
cratic government; that it would be 
utterly undemocratic to hand _ the 
power over to the proletariat by force 
as long as the large majority of the 
population does not back it. 


Liberty of Minorities 

One of the most noteworthy resolu- 
tions of the conference was to the 
effect that, in case the proletariat will 
accede to power by the majority of 
the citizens of a country, the minori- 
ties’ liberty of press and opinion 


should be inviolable.- A similar vein 
characterizes the other resolutions. 
One of them emphasizes the necessity 
for Labor to support the eet | 


Nations and promote its development 
in a spirit of democracy; a democratic 
composition of the League Assembly, 
the election of the League Council 
by the Assembly, the just distribution 


generally at once, would be certain’ 
to hamper production, wherefore it 


ought to be put into practice by de- 


grees only. | 
As long as it has not become uni- 


versal, Labor influence upon 


The | 


“@ Certain sense smaller|o¢ raw materials, general disarma-| 
f the first one at Berne,! ment, and freedom of commerce. 
ideal of socialization was also strongly | 
‘commended, with the reservation, how- 


| 


ever, that socialization, if carried out) 


the | 


management of private works ought to. 


be increased. In opposition to the 
“Third.” the “Second” recognizes the 


justice of the claim of the owners of | 
socialized works to indemnification. In. 


the domain of politics, too, a strong 
contrast between Geneva and Moscow 
was evident, the conference demand- 
ing that the supreme power be in- 
trusted to a popular representative 
body elected on a truly democratic 
basis, while in the field of economic 
questions a technical council, com- 
posed of members of the chasses con- 
cerned, should be instrumental] in pre- 
pariug the requisite legislative 
measures. 


a 


- 


Is guided by nature wherever 
she walks. This assures her 
of a steady and well bal- 
anced stride. It is the in- 
herent structure of the Cow- 
ard shoe that permits the foot 
to grow along its natural . 
lines, and at the same time 
gives it the support necessary 
to properly carry the weight of 
the body. And when style is 
sought, the Coward shoe of- 
fers it, without sacrificing com- 
fort. In the average shoe the 
one must give way to the 
other 


The softness of the leather 
combined with the fineness of 
workmanship, make it a shoe 
that instills pride into the 


wearer. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 
(Near Warren 8&t.) 
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Nanking, where they were the guests 
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ORIENTAL RUGS (small. and medium sizes) 


— 


The Store 


j]iratsvonnt all 


MADISON AVENUE - FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Thirty-fourth Street 


closed daily at 5 P.M. 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


The Yeuly October Sale of 
FINE ORIENTAL RUGS 


for which extraordinary preparations have been made, will be 
opened to the public on Monday, October 11th, and will 
be continued during the remainder of the month 


Im variety and volume the collection of Rugs assembled for this Sale 
transcends any similar offering of recent years. 
personal selections of B. Altman & Co.’s New York buyers in the course of 
an extended tour embracing Persia, China, India, Caucasus and Asia Minor; 
every rug, therefore, represents the best obtainable in quality, texture, 


color and durability. 


The prices quoted are far below the actual worth 


of the Rugs offered 
ORIENTAL RUGS (small _ sizes) 


$6400, 72.00, 


at $245.00 


PERSIAN 


(am unusual assortment of very fine rugs measuring about 412x6'\4 feet) 


82.50, 91.00 & 98.00 


& 345.00 
RUGS 


' at $390.00 


ORIENTAL RUGS (room sizes) 


at $390.00, 590.00, 675.00, 775.00 to 990.00 


ORIENTAL RUGS (extra large sizes) 


at $1,090.00, 1,590.00 to 2,250.00 


A number of choice MONGOL rugs 


which have been specially and successfully featured by B. Altman & Co., 


have also been. included in the Sale 


(Rug Department, Fifth Floor) 


Every rug represents the 


Thirty-fifth Street 


T hese articles are hand- 
somer than their illustra- 
tions—and they ought to 
be, for no picture can 
show that exquisite deli- | 
cacy of coloring, or thal 
faithful attention to finish 
which elevate CROSS 
wares above the tedious 
level of the ordinary. ~* 


| 
Cross Art Lamp 


Cit carved wood base $63.50 
Georgetie and silk, bead trimmed 
lamp shade, extra 

Complete Cee ersesseoeseseses .$/67.70 


oss Salad Set 
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“SY 


Comprising bowl and six plates ociagon 
design; English china, floral decorations, 
various patierns $21, $22.50, $24 


Salad fork and spoon; olivewood, with 
colored wood handles, floral design, 
$8.50 


extlfa ..e> 
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Cross Book Ends 


Book ends, at left, decorated wood, urn 
and rose design in gili, green and pink, 
8 inches high $/8.50 
Book ends, at right, brown finished 
wood, urn. design at side, 6 inches 
high 

The Crystal, China, 

Ware, Furniture and Lamps are 


ei 


shown on our Second Floor. 
(Elevator. ) 


Gloves 


English Hand-Sewn Tan 
Capeskin 
Men's ......$3.90 
Women's ...$3.25 


Hand-sewn gloves are extremely 
comfortable and durable. 


“none Crean 


145 Tremont Street 


Between Temple Pl. and West St. 
BOSTON, 11 


404 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


89 Regent Street 
LONDON 
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Ree That 
culty Is the “‘Gov- 


' . 
mentioned—are in a position to be not 
only impartial, but also just, admin- 
istrators. The traditions of the In- 
dian Civil Service are so high that 
there is no fear of injustice in cases 
in which the interests of their own 
countrymen as opposed to those of the 
Indians, are concerned. 

It has been stated that Home Rule 
would practically imply the govern- 


GEORGIA COMES TO 
ITS OWN ONCE MORE 


Ancient Kingdom Situated Be- 
tween the Caspian and Black 


Was concerned, and Frmerethia re- 


‘Mained outside the scope of this con- 


vention. 

Russia, however, failed to fulfil] her 
part of the treaty, and in 1795 allowed 
the Persians to invade Georgia and 
lay waste her capital city, Tiflis, ‘with- 
out offering any opposition. In 1801 
she threw off all disguise, and boldly 
annexed Karthelia and Kakhetia, com- 
pleting this act of oppression by an- 
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ENGLISH WOMEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ARE UP AND DOING 


Attitude in Coal Strike Shows 
They Are Becoming Partners 
If Not Cooperators With Men | 


Don’t Sit Still” 


they are entering into partnership, it | They will get their pay ‘strike or no 


rot cooperation, with men. The ter- 
rible injustice done to women by a 


strike when there are other means of | 


strike. 
“Let us do our bit to save dear old 


England, for, after all, there is no place 


arriving at a settlement has never re-/like the old country. Let the women 


ceived deserved attention because the 
women were unable to voice what they 
thought. The vote has been the means 
of waking them to their responsibil- 
ities. 


ibe up and doing. Don't sit still.” 


Up and doing is what the women of 
England seem to be about. 


COMMUNITY CHEESES MADE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW SWEDEN, Maine—tThe people 


Seas Regained Its Independ- 


. , nexin 
ence After Russian Revolution | 7°78 tmerethia, the remaining third 


of Georgia, three years later. Both 
Great Britain and France protested 
against this breach of faith on Rus- 
sia’s part. 


Georgia’s Opportunity 
Thus Georgia was incorporated in| 
that vast conglomerate Empire of ‘All 


| + Millions of Low | ment of a majority by an unfit minori- 
Rom * ty. In order to understand the po- a i 
ees Cultivators | LONDON, England—From the ome A miner’s wife has written to the 
a the vote was given to women in stawordshire Sentinel addressing her- 
England, there ceased to be a sec- self to the miners’ wives of North 


yearly making large community 
tion of women set apart. in strife} Staffs, in which she aské: “Are we as_ cheeses for gifts to individuals and in- 
with men, and bent on | stitutions. 


obtain-| women and mothers going to sit still | The material is carried to 
ing rights that clearly belonged to, and let our men folk lead us to starv-|4 public halk’ where the experienced 
them. The vote was, as it were, the ation? Who suffer when the men ; cheese makers all take a hand. — 
key to the industry of women’s co-; come out on strike? Why, the women work begins in September so that the 
operation and. partnership with men. and children. We fought hard to keep 


the Russias until th ld w cheeses may be ready for Thanks- 
; A ater byte How the partnership will be worked our homes together when our men | giving. Six big ones were made this 
out is the problem. now before the, fought against the Germans. Let us 


when the Russian revolution in 1917 ‘year for the annual gifts to the Chil- 
gave Georgia her opportunity, eagerly public, which is watching events, and fight against that which is going to dren’s Home in Avon, Massachusetts, 
| noting every straw that indicates | ruin our homes and starve our chil- 


srasped, of breaking away and pro- also for the pastor and janitor of the 
claiming her independence once more.| Which way the wind is blowing. A dren. Will the miners’ leaders starve /local church. The material is all do- 
| straw is a very little thing, but it may | if there is a strike? Certainhy not. | nated. 


Not that she acquiesced meekly in the | a 
‘indicate a great event. An acorn is a. 


situation all those long years. There | : | 
were numerous outbreaks in various) *°'” little object but it may grow | 

HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 
has many of them— 


“ita | sition fully, it is. necessary to realize emg cpanel ied 50 
that the main factor in the administra- 
tion of India is the low-caste cultiva- 
tor. He is 999 per thousand of the 


population, one who is only just com- | 
mencing his education, and is nat-| K20wn, comparatively speaking, of the 


urally dull and apathetic. To pull this ; recently proclaimed Republic of Geor-| 
individual out of the mire has been | gia, though from its geographical po-| 
4 big oe before the British. — sition it should prove, in time to come, | 
the world — siagad Might Was Right of the utmost importance as the most: 
/prabiem of India and) when India came under British | direct means of communication with) 


“A hy 
ie 
a 7 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Very little is 


n Science Monitor | 
. A great deal is 
he present time about 
ons to rule themselves, 
femarked that it is 
ia to be governed by 
ere are, however, very 


parts, all of which were suppressed | into. a mignty tree. 
wn much blcodshed. | Women and the Villages : 
uring the world war Georgian | : 
' ~~ ¢ 
troops fought on the side of Russia. | ares a suaesggoet Se pelle Pope 
: * of the women to the land under the 
and were noted for their bravery. In| | 
as oh x present new conditions is supplying 
act, the Grand Duke Nicholas, who | 
: ’ the villages and out-of-the-way dis- 
was in supreme command of the Rus-'| +4 ili 
. ‘tricts with the amount of civilization 
Sian Army at one time, is quoted as: 
Teg : that was needed to make them habit- 
Saying: “If I have five Georgians in| a ; . 
oe : ‘able. The official report for 1919 on 
each company, I know I can depend | = : , 
om ‘my army.” When the revolut! ‘the Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme 
—e ifor the encouragement of cheese mak- 


took place, the Georgians at first took | 
‘the side of the new government, but. ing, alone shows many interésting and 
gratifying results. 


Ww ’ Tc e > 
Georgians withdrew their “suppore|,, Cheese making has been established 
and proclaimed their independence of ie tC Mmarand and Wales, 
Russia. counties in which the industry has 

either never existed or has long been 
dormant. The result of this can 
‘scarcely be realized by those who did 
‘not know the former isolation and 


__Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 
confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Store of Bullock’s to supply, by mail if need be, 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama— TI ravel 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 


exists—if the wish be expressed— 


__It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's 
Book Store the totally different book store that 


Ji se 


it is— 
__Let it keep you in constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 


mail service— 


Bullodk’s__! 


Los Angeles 


J.W.Robinson do. ~~ 


Seventh and Grand 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


WASH RITE 
of velvet-finished mocha can be per- 
fectly cleansed by washing. 


In white, putty, taupe, pearl and 


gray. 
At $6.50 a pair 


promptly filled 
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Mail orders 


Mark Cross Agency 
Likly Luggage 
Hartmann Trunks 


Knox Hats 
Perrins Gloves 
Manhattan Shirts 


Hickey-Freeman 
Michaels-Stern 
Society Brand Clothing 
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th ard to the ques-| | 
_ Tule, this low-caste petty cultivator Asia Minor. It is in effect the bridge | 
—_ ‘sit India and live | was practically a slave. The high-| between the Black Sea and the Cas-| 
ps for a time, and gen-| caste Brahmin was the ruling power, Pian. Altogether this small country 
st civilized a ol Owning as he did, all the land and! (which, however, is not quite so small | 
MS cocition or | °° wealth of the country. Might! aS one would imagine, being three, 
Mites India's Sahlems | nar ose wel agp and the Brah- times the size of Helland) forms a! 
icize the Indian Gov- strong st td Sahieacy glMgy fost.ag triangle with its base on the Black. 
hould i expt caste individual to be so degraded | Sea and its point toward Baku. Taken | 
; anata Pee | that his very touch, or even the pass- i2 conjunction with its southern 
[ite conditions which | ing of his shadow -was regarded as| neighbors—Armenia and Azerbaijan, | 
ro) gaining a true idea utter pollution to the high-caste man., which all three together compose the 
all ih. educated In the same manner, the low-caste Caucasian Isthmus—it forms the key 
a. Einwte Satmority person was taught to believe that the' to Central Asia, and is the natural 
iin’ Tndis at all. Brahmin was all that was sacred and intermediary between Europe and Per- 
that he himself was all that was un- sia, Turkey, Bokhara and Khiva. 
* clean. He was not permitted to Talk to the average man about 
: before the Ad-| marry into a higher caste. and there’ Georgia, and he will murmur vaguely: 
India is the govern-_ was no means whatever of becoming: “Oh, yes. One of those little republics 
is of low-caste, ignor- 2 Brahmin except to be born one. that sprang up after the war, isn’t it?” 
“iltivators. To be in| The result was that the low-caste But there he would be mistaken. It is 
and criticize the cultivator mainly existed for what certainly the war which has brought. Independ 
id ght ence Proc 
em of government, one | he could produce for the Brahmin. | about the emancipation of Georgia O é 4 laimed Fie, 
| the provinces away' It is somewhat difficult for those from the thralldom of Russia which n April £2, 1918, they joined. with 
| and remain in close; who have been born and bred in’ had engulfed its weaker neighbor in the other people of the Caucasus in istri 
— ore , | ‘desol th istricts which now 
with the men who, western countries to understand how 1801, and the war has therefore been fOrming the Transcaucasian Republic dca 2 pod ena with the cheese 
fing the country as it) little is required of this world’s goods; the means of her reestablishment as'on federal lines, but the diffictfiities industry Farms that were formerly 
‘® are very few that do; to maintain these cultivatoys in aian jndependent r | : : 
re A | D epublic, but the! encountered were f ek at a time cut off from all 
e ld-wide | count like India. A eal and aj ki » | so great that in. a /tor & week at cag 
esult that a wor | ry like meal an ingdom of Georgia flourished many | rey short weeks—M ‘outside visitation now are sure of a 
the “conditions in India| half of rice per day, two pieces of | centuries before anything was known ere ne oe eee Oe OO visit from a collecting lorry or motor 
-. cloth in the year for clothing and! of Great Britain, for instance. exact—the Transcaucasian Republic: cart at least once a day, and the. 
‘realize, in considering | bedding, a mud hut and a few earth-' Leng and lapotne Sieber was dissolved, but on the same day, '!farmer’s wife or daughter who found | 
tuatic n in India, that it 9 cea ones My tage whee g nes or] eee. : y ) the National Georgian Council pro-ja 16-mile walk a trifle too long with 
as matters stand at the; va ahies ste rig Pn Hg po | ncus - —— issn coe has a long and im- claimed the independence of Georgia, a heavy basket can now be pretty | 
wr anyone except an in-; nor ability made any ~ vessel © posing history. Its first king, Thar- ‘this proclamation being ratified in sure of a lift one way in the milk. 
to govern the conflict- ome 1 patel up a pe Alay gamos by name, was a contemporary | /iflis on March 12, 1919. Representa- lorry. | 
ad c § ’ s ; ive : ‘tnt : | 
ad races which preva.| | Corcums ances 8 = ely x1 g of Ninirod who, it will be remembered tives of Great Britain, - France, | Settli F 
lally. And also it should and his production went to the bene-. nie fe ’|America,. Switzerland, Greece, Spain ettling on ; = 
© establish Home Rule | fit of the Brahmin. The result was ated as far want as <o centuries be-'and Holland, also delegates from, Many women are settling on farms 
7 WO Id be, in effect, the vast stretches of jungle where rich' fore the Christian era. Georgia was Poland, Lithuania, Tzecho-Slovakia, | and taking money into the business, 
ot millions of helpless | fields might otherwise have been, and/ one of Alexander the Great’s many Ukraine, Persia, Azerbaijan and'and no longer are content with a life, 
aie ge casly ot aaieene is doriy sab se Pt : conquests in the year 303 B. C., and Armenia were present at this ratifica-|of drudgery flavored by continual 
| y, namely e!|existence utterly subservien O in 65 B.C ; tion. ‘grumbling, but are determined to get 
ly | ‘ | . B. C. was again conquere 2 , ) 
a 7 sagan — | 1. es ysaieie ‘Romans under paieneaes Cacteieciee a Georgia ge Bae given up all hope, | the re re ne oe ee — is 
arent iteeit at, Policy Carried Out SE os Sora) ag a a perl Prem hed ey retrain 
hed Such was the position of affairs Christian slave girl called Nina in the |P ee ee ee ble eghas aad” sect sss 
‘its ow creatures. when Great Britain took over the|Teign of King Mirian, a contemporary | (28 point has concluded a military ation, and are inclined to invest more. 
cas a) . ' , ; , : . o ’ , 44 
\gonistic country. Obviously the fair and most|f Diocletian, and in 323 A. D. oe base gen _— the Azerbaijan ne ee in SS en and a 
ef religious beliefs in Christian thing to ‘do was to pick the Placed the worship of the stars and ie s 7 sep sso ~ te ara Reger ne an ep wt SO pages pe 
ism and Mubamma-|low-caste man out of the mire and to|&tadually eliminated fire worship,|)~ © 0a Ys EMG le SF ea 
f which are diametri-' give him a place in the sun; also, when! though it was two centuries before all ee See Me, Tent 96: Shee. ae 
mesh other and “eh ha Siden O06 te do ie ne A tines him | traces of idolatry disappeared. inclined. It is also possible that what; In the Cooperative Wholesale Soci- 
ww tang | Passi : the interveni _jhas been called the Republic of the ety, which is going through a criti-' 
tic. The extremists to run his own show. This has been)" OSsine oer io the eat natteat sn,|Mountaineers, which comprises the. cal stage, women have always béen the | 
immadans are wont to|the declared policy of the British. turies, we come to the first half of the | (,, ie” Wb Melaeas the Gben-| dealer “o I h 
ll unbelievers of their! Whether they have set about the ful-| fifteenth century, when the then king, inan tenet, st Pies asin hs = nse nae ap 8 d Pens i: pipe 
fr lost, and that the! filment of that policy in the best way named Alexander, divided Georgia into | ee ee weapnelppragilene-aoatn 
er 408t, . ' not refuse to ally itself with Georgia. | should have her patronage, though no 
nbeliever is a sure and | may be a matter of opinion; the main three. parts—Kakhetia, Imerethia and Th four renablice of the C Anmiak hy ; tow ~e th 
we nam point is that they have honestly and | Karthelia—giving one part to each of ese four rep s Oo e Caucasus dou e men were not aware o e | 
tt hea : r his three sons. The capture of Con- would form a compact state which, as extent to which the venture depended | 
Sstivals the Muhamma-| consistently tried to do so. ; ~9 :,.\the intermediary between Europe andj upon the good will of their wives. | 
tice of sacrificin One might ask what would be likely | 8t4ntinople by the Turks in 1453 in ; : | 
ing g stalled a powerful enemy on the bor- Asia, ought soon to take a prominent| The attitude of women and the coal | 
eager a  egeeg 8 peg agg ll algganeer ders of Georgia, and in order to pro- | Place among the nations of the world. ' strike is an instance of the way that | 
JU. 0 e indau, , - , . ? 5 — 
is regarded as a|owns the land and the money. He has! tect his country from the menace of | 
thereby been able to educate himself|t®® Turks and Persians, Irakly II, | 


faith teaches that it is 
all sins to kill a cow. 
ecial” precautions are 
lice to prevent the Mu- 
m flaunting their sacri- 
is, and the Hindus 
‘eventing the same. 
lindu nor the Muham- 
yk or eat in the same 
consider themselves 
to each other. Only 
cently the Hindus in 
ose en masse against 
ns, and it was only the 
rgetic steps taken by 
mn which prevented a 
| scale. As it was, 
e lost and much prop- 


King of the Karthelia and Kakhetia, | 
concluded a treaty with Empress. 
Catherine of Russia in 1783 whereby 
Georgia placed herself under the pro- 
tection of Russia, though still pre- 
na ie.’ doubt ‘serving her status as an independent 
"| nation. 


up to a fairly high standard and to) 
send his sons to Europe for training, | 
whereas the low-caste man is only, 
just beginning to find his feet and to! 
start his education. 
There can hardly 
therefore, that with Home Rule estab-. 
lished in India, the political power; Disguise Thrown Off 
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the low-caste individual to his former; Russia when’ called upon. This 

position of semi-slavery. This would treaty was to-be perpetual, no change 

undoubtedly be the greatest political | being possible except with the mutual Never the servants of a fad, yet 

crime in history. ‘consent of both parties. For con- : : , 
always in step with the dictates 
of true fashion, HANAN foot- 
wear may always be accepted as 
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NEW YORK STOCKS| MOTORS UNEASY ON /|RAW SILK MARKET DIVIDENDS | ‘COAL SITUATION AIDS |EFFORTS MADE TO 
bis aug eae = NEW YORK MARKET! JS REPORTED DULL |. Te Comm Exchange Bank of New THE LONDON MARKET) C NTROL EXCHANGE 
gon sa 32% York has declared the usua! quarterly ' | O 
134% 135 134% Reports of further complications in Littl are Muted dividend of $5 a share, payable No-') | onpon, England—A more hopeful | | 
738% 73% 72% the motor industry disturbed the New |’ e ciivity im erican, | vember 1. feeling with regard to the coal labor | 
oh tag ex York market yesterday and carried | European and Far Fastern) The United Railway Company has situation brought about a eteadier un- Many Laws and Governmenta 
104 103 down some of the quotations. Around | ie : : declared the regular quarterly divi-| dertone in the stock exchange mar- | Niecsens Ade pt aa by Centinen- 
106... 98% 98% 98% noon Chandler was offered down 3 | Countries. in Commodity dend of $2 a share, payable December | kets yesterday. Trading was not ac-| ; 
4. sh, ~§ points to 77% and Kelly-Springfield SEE REE COI 1 to stock of record November 15. | tive, and the usual week-end absentec- ; tal, Europe in Effort to Solve 
: 2 (2%) Tire yielded 2 points to 54. Stude-|/ NeW YORK. New York—The- local | |ism was noted. 
aa soa son baker was also heavy, selling down | raw silk market is reported dull and. PB Bivsere morass s poobcary iy Gilt-edged investment issues im- | Problem—Prevent Speculation 
"447 -147—«44% to 55%. lifeless. There is very little inquiry of | dend of 2 per cent on the common and proved with the announcement of the , 
112% 113% 111% Low priced oils were singled out for | any kind and what buying takes place preferred stocks, payable October 30 new local government loan of | LONDON. England — Continental 
oh, Bape by, pressure during the morning. § In-/is strictly of a hand-to-mouth char-|'to nolders of record October 15. — Ee ee Europe is covered with a network of 
69% vincible, Middle States and Texas Pa-| acter. On the other hand, there is a/| 50 having been discounted. | 
eet cific Coal and oil fell 1 to 4 points,| somewhat better feeling in the fabric, Wilson & Co. has declared the! The ofl group displayed more sta- | laws and governmental decrees passed 
* more moderate losses being sustained | market, and with supplies at the mills | usual quarterly dividend of $1.26 a) bility, but news from the Cabinet was'in an effort to solve the exchange 
by Houston Oil and California, Mex-| down to bare floors in many cases; Share on the common stock, payable | watched closely. Shell Transport was | probiem. Compilation of regulations 
ican and Pan American petroleums. | more active conditions are not unlikely November 1 to holders -of record|7% and Mexican Eagle 11%. , ot France, Belgium, Spain, Germany 
Sugars continued to reflect unfavor-/in the near future, as soon as buyers ; October 21. , Home rails were hard and dollar) pean Sa Bulga “te : the Serhe-Crant- 
able trade conditions. Shippings lost| become convinced that the market is | Cluett, Peabody & Co. has declared securities were steadier in sympathy , iedene ated Finlen dé. Greece, Italy 
1 to 2 points and the early reversal|on a stable basis. Prices are steady : id $2 a | With the New York exchange. French | : ; . , 
‘ ; |the usual quarterly dividend of Portugal, Rumania, and Tzecho-Slo 
n the cheaper rails, made further | for tram stock, which is not abundant, | share on the common stock, payable’ loans were heavy, but Mexican and) vakia prepared for use of the interna- 
headway, embracing Colorado South-| whilst higher grades have moved down | November 1 to holders of record Oc- | Japanese descriptions were firm. eit? @eamtain? enainteiann stien’ sen 
ern and Texas & Pacific. The few)a little closer to the lower grades. | joher 21 |Kaffirs were mixed. Industrials were | steps taken to regulate exchange op- 
off-settine features included Reading, | Holders as a rule’ are firm in their . - | quiet. Hudsons Bay was 6%. porte 
salt | Chicago & Northwestern, Lehigh Val-| views and/do not care to press sales| The Fairbanks Company declared ge one rer seine 
4414 | nif Sears-Roebuck and Montgomery ! below the basis of replacement cost at the rege pee the ei po 2 per | FOOD SUPPLIES | every country is prevention of specu- 
6 ‘ard at gains of 1 to 2 points. ‘| Yokohama. (cent on the rst preferred Stock, pay-— 3 
30% | Leaders fell to lowest prices of the | Advices from Europe report the! able November 1 to stock of record | LARGER THIS YEAR cae anaehan tor ate ae 
23% | seasion in the fast hour, including rep- Milan market firmer on the basis of ) October 20, | genera! provisions are those looking 
fs | resentative rails, industrials and spe- | 400 lire for extra classica) silks for | Directors of the Union Oil Company! WASHINGTON, District of Columbia! to restrictions on export of capital, 
186% | Cialties. The closihg was heavy. Single weaving. While there is steady ‘of California have declared a regular | —Figures on car lot shipments from) prevention of export of domestic cur- 
38%, | Shorts extended their commitments, | buying for European consumption, no quarterly dividend of $2 a share and point of production of foodstuffs com- rency, and restrictions against the ex- 
27% | easing their more active operations on : transactions are reported for account| an extra dividend of $1 a share on the piled by the United States Depart- port and import of certain commod- 
Str : indications of tighter money and back- | of oer range interests, which continue, g¢gmmon stock. The company in the ment of Agriculture for the season. ities. 
cou | ene industrial conditions. | er stain from all operations. ‘previous quarter paid a quarterly up to and including the week ending Regarding prohibition of imports, 
a1 | i ¥ Se dh tect Bh ae |. The Yokohama market is quiet and dividend of $1.50 a share, with an ex-' October 2 follow: 1920 1919 considered | " h 
88, | AS ‘unchanged on the basis of 1500 yen for | considered to offer one of the most 
82 ‘CONSOLIDATION Sosa onder ‘Wassiensanhe sin ones _tra of $1 a share. ) —— poe serious obstacles to restoration of 
435, & INO. 22 : . ——_ —-—_--—__——- ears 667 
one | RAILROAD SOLUTION ‘eontracts for-double extra filatures | 3995 , 2Ormal trade conditions in Europe, the 
34% | ‘are advised at 1620 yen, but no new) FINANCIAL, NOTES | 47.211 , Compiler of the regulations says: 
70% | busi , a | 29,736 “Two general policies appear to 
% | = business is reported. Prices on the , s 73 
97%, | BOSTON, Massachusetts—The logic silk ' Prices of Stanley steamer automo- Cantaloupes 21.691 have been followed: First, to pro- 
v4? | ; .. 'Silk exchange continue somewhat in, | STE | sil : 
75% ; Of the railroad situation points unmis- advance of the open market, October | biles have been reduced. Touring car Sweet potatoes 4,331 | hibit import of luxuries and unessen- 
82% : takably toward consolidation, is the. Ralivaley being quoted at 1556 yen, is cut from $5150 to $4000. | Leon potatoes 63,328 ‘tial commodities: second, to prohibit 
eee rb rani soc Pons a ‘February at 120 yen. | Brokers’ holdings of United States | Lettuce — ‘sso, | import of certain essential commodi- 
99% | Investment Bankers Association | The Canton market is quiet’ and Steel Company on September 30 last Onions 11,426 | ties on private account, such as grain 
8 eget : | : business is affected by political com- were 71,281 shares under the figure at , Watermelons 30,933 | and coal, in order to centralize the 
55% | ag “ the coy gs ot pe 7 stead |plications in the interior. Prices, the end of June. | ee trade in the hands of the state, or 
s1% | POG, (RO FOPEET TOM, te LT Bee however, continue firmly held, keeping | ‘'REPORT ON CROPS -\|gome state-controlled organization. 
49% , wisely made such consolidations per-. ladewe @odt above i parity od tha! A press dispatch says that the mu-_| ‘In the latter case, regulation of rate 
, missive rather than compulsory, sound ‘New York market. The sixth crop is| Soar Gone au ae een | IN MANY COUNTRIES | of exchange is not the primary object, 
P stage 6 | though it may be a subsidiary result. 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia _In the former, the aim is to reduce 
| unnecessary expenditure abroad, thus 
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‘business judgment wiil perceive the | °\ 7. ted di inting, and the 
‘business opportunities and can be re- ; ®*54!8 Frepor -* aa -tcteagpantnitgh cel , ;. | Syndicate of American bankers at 921%, | 
lied upon to bring about this logical quantity available for export is est se | Th 
.| solution of many of the problems in- | ™#@ted at only 7000 bales. 7 | The Winnipeg Motor Cars, Ltd., a —The Department of Agriculture has | 
| | Shanghai continues practically: un-| new company organized in Manitoba,| received a report from the Inter-| indirectly preventing depreciation of 
changed. There is some light buying | with a capital of $1,000,000, will build | Rational Institute of Agriculture at | exchange. 
for European account, but American | automobiles in Winnipeg. | _Rome placing the wheat crop of 1920 “Similar observations apply to pro- 
inactive and; The United Verde Extension pro-|°f Bulgaria, Spain, Finland, Italy, | hibition of exports. These may be 
imposed either to prevent sale abroad 
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% 1 volved.” 
59% John E. Oldham, a member of the | 
on committee, said he believed the devel- |: eet. are entirely 

opment of a national system of oe: ‘prices are purely nominal. ‘duced 3,327,644 pounds of copper in | Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, Guate- 

portation along the lines of consolida esa, Soar Bae | -eeimala, British I , 

tion into a limited number of strong September compared with 5,805,568 | mo ritis ndia, Algeria, Egypt, | of essential commodities which can- 

competing systems to be both practical} BANK OF ENGLAND | pounds in August and 3,304,878 pounds 4nd Tunis at 1,046,670,000 bushels, or | not be spared without endangering 

| . ; in July. |119.4 per\cent of the 1919 crop, and | th ti ] bi- 

and desirable. With the cooperation | ea 101.6 per cent of the fi a one See 

‘of all interests involved, such a system DIVIDEND RATE! phere witt be 220,000,000 bushels of The Bios e . ae ae riven “ag | om of export of grain and coal, or 
| ‘could be established “without disturb- —— | wheat for export this year, or ap-/ 417.978 500 sone Sg tian neti sn to centralize trade in the hands of the 
Res been the sudden ing the relationships of ownership and| LONDON, England—The earnings of | proximately the same as last year,| o¢ the 4919 crop ‘© per cent) state or of some state-controlled 
‘ong control which now exist.” — the Bank of England for the last half-| according to figures prepared by P.S.| the output of sugar beets in monopoly, or in some cases a part 
AR year period were £513,511. Goodman, Chicago grain statistician. Sweden, Switzerland, and Canada is of the general exchange-control pol- 
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COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 
Last 
Low 


sale 
23.10 23.10 
21.49 


21.54 
20.95 21.13 
20.75 20.90 
20.45 


20.59 
19.90 20.03 


High 

23.90 

22.02 

21.35 

21.08 

. 20.75 

20.05 20.12 

Spote 24.50,-down 76 points. 


(Special to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor from the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change via Henry Hentz & Go.'s private 
wire.) , 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 


21.38 21.38 20.80 20.80 
20.53 20.65 20.25 20.25 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Yesterday’s Market 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W.° Eddy, Inc.) 
Ww Open H Low Close 
1.99% 1.91 1.92% 
1.95 1.88% 1.90% 


86% 86% 
83% .84% 
B8%° .88% 


54% .54% 
59% .59% 


22.00 
22.15b 


9014 
86% 
905 


55% 

60% 
22.15 22.00 
19.75 


19.40 
16.90b 


19.42 
19.10 
16.75 


19.75 
19.65 
17.35 | 


ee 
STEEL INGOTS DECREASE 


NEW YORK, New York—There was 
a slight decrease in the production of 
steel ingots in the United States in 
September, according to statistics com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute covering the operations of 30 
companies which made about 85.12 per 
cent of the steel ingot production, in 
1919. Last month the output amounted 
to 2,299,551 gross tons, compared with 
3,000,432 gross tons in the preceding 
month and 2,802,818 gross tons in July. 
The total for September was the third 
largest so far this year, having been 
exceeded only by August and by March 
when the high record for the year was 
made at 3,299,049 gross tons. 


CLEVELAND TELEPHONE 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Stockholders 
of the Cleveland Telephone Company 
have authorized an increase in the 
capital stock from $6,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000. This is to provide for carry- 
ing out the purchase of exchanges 
and toll lines of the Central Union 
Telephone Company within the State. 
The Central extends th t 72 of 
the 88 counties in the State, ex- 
changes with a total of 170,000 tele- 
phone 
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fOINAGE FOR SEPTEMBER 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


| —The Director of the United States 


Mint reports the coinage executed at 
the mints of the United States in 
September as follows: 

Value 
$673,000 
808,000 
516,000 


Pieces 
1,348,000 
3,224,000 
5,160,600 
9,730,000 


Silver— 


Total silver 
Minor— 
Five cents. (nickel). 6,677,000 
One cent (bronze). 45,208,000 
Total minor ..... 51,885,000 
Total coinage . 61,615,000 


Coinage executed for other govern- 


_ 785,930 
2,780,030 


|ments:! Cuba, silver, 780,000 pieces; 
' Peru, nickel, 640,000 pieces. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BONDS 
The $25,000,000 Canadian National] 
Railways System Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada 20-year 7 per cent sink- 
ing fund gold debenture bonds were 
oversubscribed at par and accrued in- 
terest. The bonds are dated October 1, 
1920, and mature October 1, 1940. They 
are callable as a whole after October 1, 
1935, at 102% and interest on any in- 
terest date on 30 days’ notice. The 
Dominion of Canada puarantees prin- 

cipal and interest by indorsement. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY 


BERLIN, Germany—A statement is- 
sued by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many as of September 23 gives its con- 
dition as follows, in marks: Total coin 
and bullion, 1,098,629,000, including 
1,091,582,000 gold, treasury notes 18,- 
980,197,000, notes of other banks 2,021,- 
000, bills discounted 46,933,409,000, 


advances 9,562,000, investments 260,- | 
050,000, other securities 11,884,032,000, ; 
notes in circulation 59,263,661,000, de- | 
posits 14,217,367,000, other liabilities : 


§,402,364,000. 


a 


ARMENIAN LOAN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Armenian Republic has opened 
subscriptions for a loan equal in rubles 
to $20,000,000 in accordance to a law 
voted June 5, 1920, by the Armenian 
Parliament, Trade Commissioner 
Wythe at Constantinople has reported 
to the Department of Commerce. In- 
terest is fixed at 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually with January 2, 
1921, as the date of the first payment. 
Amortization is to be completed in 10 
years. 


PER CAPITA CIRCULATION 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—On an estimated population of con- 
tinental United States, the Treasury 
announces that on October 1 money in 
circulation equaled $58.63 per capita, 
against $57.88 last month, $54.58 last 
year, and $16.92 on January 1, 1879. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC IN MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY, Mexico—President 
Randolph says Southern Pacific lines 
in Mexico will begin to spend $12,000,- 
000 in improvements and extensions. 
He expressed confidence in the new 
Mexican Government, saying that it 
gave assurances of future tranquillity 
in Mexico City. 
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1,995,000 | 


333,850 | 
452,080. 


“ These earnings were more than suf- 
ficient to provide the current dividend 
of 5 per cent, and after paying same 
there will remain surplus undivided 
earnings of £3,020,121. 

The London Times publishes the 
following report of the discussion 
about dividend rates which took place 
at the regular meeting of the bank 
directors and officials. 

Mr. E. M. Rodocanachi said that he 
bought his stock about 40 years ago. 
The dividend then was 10 per cent, 
free of income tax, but subsequently 
the rate was reduced to 9 per cent, 
free of income tax. The mode of pay- 
ing the dividend after that was altered 
from free of tax to less tax, and, as an 
equivalent, the proprietors were paid 
10 per cent, itistead of 9 per cent, that 
being the equivalent of free of tax at 
that time. Owing, however, to 
enormous increase in the income tax, 
the 10 per cent per annum now was 
equal only to 7 per cent, free of tax. 
He thought that the bank was, per- 
haps, doing too much for the govern- 
ment without due remuneration, and 
he felt that the court of directors 
should consider whether the profits 
could not be increased so as to pay the 
old 10 per cent, free of tax. 

The governor, in reply, said he was 
quite aware that the question of the 
dividend had arisen in the minds of 
several of the proprietors. There was 
much to be said on behalf of the pro- 
prietors that their dividend net had 
been reduced, and that what they actu- 
ally received was less than it used to 
be, but he must remind Mr. Rodocan- 
pachi that whatever profit the bank had 
made during the war had been made 


out of the State primarily and out of 
the public, and he thought the propri- 
etors would agree with him that the 
present was not the time when the 
directors would be well advised to 
increase the dividend. 

Mr. Thorias Fiser said he thought 
that the governor's reply had given 
great satisfaction to the proprietors. 
Mr. Rodocanachi had spoken of a pre- 
war period, and he ought to remember, 
as the governor had said, that the-war 
was not yet over, and that bank stock 
had not suffered more in proportion. 
than any other trustee stock. 

The proposed dividend was then ap- 
proved. ; 


. 


BEET SUGAR IN EUROPE 


NEW YORK, New York—Samuel 
Montagu & Co. of London say: The 
latest estimate of the 1920-21 ro- 
pean beet crop is given as. 3,870,000 
tons, an increase of 1,193,950 over 
2,676,050 tons for 1919-20. Estimated 
yields are as follows: 

1920-21 1919-20 
tons 
750,000 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


NEW YORK, New York—The reor- 
ganization plan for the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas has been sent to the mem- 
bers of the 34 committees representing 
the different security holders for con- 
sideration. The plan, it is understood, 
calis for an assessment of about $32 4 
share on the common stock. The pre- 
ferred shareholders wili also be 


...| assessed but not quite as heavily. 


‘ 


| 


the | 


; 


In the week ended September 25, the 


larger railroads made a new high rec- 
ord for the volume of freight traffic 
handled. The number of cars loaded 
was 994,687, compared with 987,041 in 
the same period of 1919. 


The United States Controller of the 
Treasury Warick has decided that 
payments to railroads under guaranty 
provisions of the Transportation Act 
will be held up until final accounting 
of losses is made. 


More than 4,500,000 pounds of the 
1920 wool clip of Canada has already 
been shipped to the Canadian Cooper- 
ative Wool Growers, Ltd., and of thie 
approximately 2,000,000 pounds has 
already been sold, according to the 
general manager of the association. 


Company of Indiana has acquirei 
from the Midwest Refining stockhold- 
ers individually 100,000 shares at $179 
a share cash, in addition to 100,000 
shares recently exchanged for 25,000 
shares of Standard Oil of Indiana 
stock. 


When the problem of separating >2il 
from the oil sands lying to the north 
of Edmonton, Alberta, has been solved, 
oil in sufficient quantities to supply 
the world for 600 yeare will be re- 
leased, according to the estimates of 
the principal of Alberta University, 
who has made a special study of 
them. Solution of the problem of suc- 
cessful separation is expected soon. 


It is estimated that United States 
Food Products will show about $4,000.- 
000 net after taxes as a resulié of 
operations in 1920. Deducting bond 
interest would leave approximately 
$3,700,000 available for the stock, or 
the equivalent of $12 a share. 


The steamship Hannawa, leaving 
Seattle October 25, will carry 1,000 


tons of copper from the Anaconda | —— 


Copper Mining Company’s Great Falls 
smelter consigned to New York via 
the Panama Canal because the saving 
in freight over the rail routes. 


The Beneficiadora de Pachuca Com- 


pany has increased the capacity of its | 


ore production mill from 1500 to 2000 
tons a day. Mining operations in 
Pachuca district are constantly in- 
creasing. One American company that 
made an investment of $3,000,000 in 
mines there three years.ago has an in- 
vestment valued at $35,000,000. 


In connection with the rather sharp 
decline in the stock of the General 
Electric Company it was learned offi- 
cials of the company are now negotiat- 
ing with bankers for the sale of an 
issue of securities; just’ what the 
amount will be, or the chief issue, 
could not be ascertained although it 
was intimated that a substantial total 
of bonds might be placed at this time. 


SPAIN BUYS WHEAT 
LONDON, England—A dispatch from 
Madrid says that the Spanish Minister 
of Public Works has announced the 
purchase 300,000 tons of wheat 
abroad. He intends to buy more grain 
if prices continue to fall. 


The Edison Electric Tiluminating 


Company of Boston 
DIVIDEND WO, 196 
A quarterly dividend of three | 


stockholders. of record at the 


Oct. 15, 1920. 


Denver advices say the Standard Oi? 


icy. For example, exporters may be 
required to sell only in foreign cur- 
rency or éven in certain specified 
currencies, to place funds so obtained 
at the disposal of the authorized ex- 
change-control institution, or to un- 
dertake to make use of funds within 
a specified period for import of ap- 
proved commodities. Sometimes ex- 
port prohibition is linked up with in- 
ternal price control, and may be used 
to maintain a system of differential 
prices for domestic and foreign pur- 
chasers. Control of exports is also 
one of the means by which export of 
capital may be checked, though this 
object is more directly aimed at by 
prohibition of import of securities. 

“All exchange-control measures 
have one object in common, viz., to 
replace the free play of supply and 
demand by some degree of rationing 
of resources available, based on con- 
siderations of national utility. The 
regulations aim at securing most na- 
tionally profitable use of the funds 
each country can obtain abroad. 

“In the present abnormal condi- 
tions, this may be in direct conflict 


1,177,000 tons, or 91.8 per cent of the 
1919 crop. 


STOCK IN NATIONAL 
BANKS IS INCREASED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Capital stock in 130 national banks 
was increased $23,695,000 in July, 
August, and September, against in- 
crease of $17,450,000 by 106 banks in 
the same period last year. 

In those three months the comp- 
troller granted 70 charters, with an 
aggregate capital of $6,010,000, against 
73 charters with capital of $4,880,000 
in the same months of 1919. 

Ten national banks went into volun- 
tary liquidation in July, August and 
September, the aggregate capital being | 
$2,655,000, against 21 banks liquidat- | 
ing in the same period of 1919, with 
aggregate capital of $2,500,000. 


CANADIAN AERIAL COMPANY 

TORONTO, Ontario—An aerial trans- 
portation company has been formed by | 
a combination of English, Canadian with the use the individual might find 
and United States business men. the almost immediately profitable for him- 
new company being capitalized at|self. Attempts are therefore made to 
$10,000,000. Operations are to com-/| check export of capital to reduce mere 
mence with 20 machines of the type of | speculation to the minimum, and to 
the Handley-Page bombing machines, ; strengthen the hands of the banks in 
with a car rying capacity of from 16 to| giving priority to needs of legitimate 
25 passengers, including baggage. It| commerce. It is claimed on the other 
is expected that the trip from coast to hand, that the methods by which this 
coast over the Canadian prairies wil]! end is sought give rise to much fric- 
be negotiated in about sixty hours’ tion, impose serious delays and obsta- 
flying time. cles to the flow of commerce, and are 
often extremely cumbrous and in- 
effective. 

“It is noteworthy that the alterna- 
tive policy of raising official rate of 
discount to discourage remittances 
abroad and to attract foreign money 
has met little favor in countries in 


-_—-— 


LOWER CANADIAN FLOUR 
MONTREAL, Quebec—Local flour 
millers announce the further reduction. 
of 50 cents a barrel in flour, making 
$1.50 since September i1. This brings 
first patents down to $12.50 per barrel 


and second to $12. which exchanges are most depreciated. 


—- 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


It is essentially a commercial bank. 


Its resources are constantly employed in the 
commerce and industry of New England. 


Its deposits are in the continuous service of 
the community and are protected by the 
stockholders’ invested capital and liability 


of over 


Ta20, to: 
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Hurd of Pittsburgh 
A. W. Stirling, At- 
Win Their Way 
st Round 


*t "Gh 
aa 


WOMEN GOLF 
Hl PIONS 
. Runner-up 
....»-Mrs. A. Turnure 
oyt....Mrs. N. &. Sargent 
oyt..Miss M. K. Wetmore 
! nlll..Mrs. CC. F. Fox 
com..Miss M. Curtis 
...-Miss L. Herron 
ecker....Miss L. A. Wells 
sle Anthony, 
' Mrs. J. A. Carpenter 
ishop..Mrs. E. F. Sanford 
Tack y....Miss M. Curtis 
B.° rtis, 
Miss M. B. Adams 
, ...Miss H. 8S. Curtis 
. Harley..Mrs. Polhemus 
I. Campbell, 
7 Mrs. R. H. Barlow 
I. Campbell, 
oo.) Mrs. 8S. M. Martin 
..Miss D. I. Campbell 
Surtis..Mrs. R. H. Barlow 
‘Ravenscroft, 
‘a Miss Marion Hollins 
A. Jackson, 
'. Miss E. V. Rosenthal 
Vanderbeck, 


x Mrs. W. A. Gavin | Match of the tour against All-Toronto 


W. Stirling, 

_ Miss Mildred Caverley 

W. Stirling, 

= Mrs. W. A. 

. tian Science Monitor 

WwW News Office 

1D, Ohio—Miss A. W. 

ie Atlanta Athletic Club, 

olf champion, and Mrs. 
‘the 


‘ Py: 
‘viol 


finals of the United 


| 


Thompson in an army balloon, and | 

H. E. Honeywell in the Kansas City II. | F OOTBALL GETS 
Captain Hirschauer will represent 

France, while the Belgian pilot wilbe| START IN CANAD 

Leiut. Ernest Denuyter. Italy’s en- | 

tries are Major Chevalier Joseph Valle | a -- 

and Maj. Hugo Madori. . 
The Birmingham Chamber of Com-| Game Today Between McGill 

merce will enter a balloon. Lieut. | d Will | 

Raate Emerson, who was eliminated :n | an Queens l naugurate 

the recent preliminary race which) 

started -from here, is expected to be. 

another independent entry in an effort | 

to break the American endurance 

record. 


the Dominion 


oe. ee —— -_ 


~~ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario 


a 


INCOGNITI CLUB 
SAILS FOR HOME 


| will be ushered in today when the 
Famous English Cricketers Com- |‘e@™ representing McGill University 
en oi of Montreal will journey to Kingston, 

plete Very Successful Visit to 


the United States and Canada 


a ee e+ 


abbreviated league once more since 
NEW YORK, New York—Following 
one of the most successful and inter- 


land sailed from this city last week 
on the Mauretania, the same vessel 
as they came to this country on. 


party included 12 players and their. 
Maj. H. G. M. Cartwright re-— 
mained over for a few weeks, which | 
he will spend in New York and Phila- | 


|; umpire. 


ble players among the students at the 
college forces it to withdraw its entry 


| 


i 


' 
; 


' 
’ 
| 


the 1920 Rugby Season in 


not play a championship game for an- 
other week, but the manner in which 


the second team has been grilling the. 


first in practice does net make the 
outlook encouraging. Repeated changes 
and shifts in both lineups have not 


appeared to strengthen the team upon 
which the hopes of the Blue and White. 
though their first. 


will be pinned, 
game of the season on Saturday, when 
they meet the Old Boys in the annual 


/match, may result in something more 


definite being learned about them 


ee ee ee 


than has been up/to the preseat. 


~ | TEN VETERANS 
— The Canadian | : 
intercollegiate Rugby football season | 


OUT FOR TEAM 


University of Washington Has, 


Ontario, to play its scheduled game. 
with Queens University of that city. | 
The Intercollegiate Union will be an 


the Royal Military College of Kings- | 
‘ton has found that the number of eligi-| 
esting tours which it has ever made | 
to the United States and Canada, the | 
‘Incogniti Cricket Club team of Eng- | 


from the senior Rugby organization. | 


the 


The result is that the union will again | 


Operate on a three-club basis, 


The, | for 


schedule being plaved out as arranged, | 


with the exception that all games with 
Royal Military College stand as can- 
celed. 

It has been many years since so lit- 


as in former years. 
the 


However, Lost a Number of 
Star Members of Its 
Year's Football Eleven 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Cceast News Offce 
SEATTLE, Washington — Prospects 
the University of Washington 
eleven this year are not as promising 


loss of William Grimm 


giant right tackle of last year, John 


| ground of the local 


IRELAND MEETS 
ENGLAND SOON 


Association 


First International 


Is at Sunderland October 23 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
' SUNDERLAND, England — The In- 


| ternational Association football season 


'in the British Isles opens on October 


i 
; 


'28 when England will entertain Ire- 


land:at Roker Park, Sunderland, the 
First Division 


team. Each country will be trying its fessional, W. McNamara, in 1913. The | 
'strength in the first encounter of the, Portrush man evidently was on hie 
|season and the composition of the putting again, his failure in which had 
| The 
now ship the previous week., His play | 
eld by Wales, who won it last season | throughou: the four days steadily im- | 


teams is at present uncertain. 
‘international championship is 
h 
; 

‘for the second:time in history, under 
'winner of more than 50 international 
‘games. Up to date Scotland has won 
the title more times than any other 


Handicapped by “'* 
‘91. the | Ship this year, and lovers of the game 
‘hope that, as last year, the final re- 


‘sult of the tournament will be left in 


Gavin | 


oO Oakmont Club, | 
enn yivania, won their | 4nd All-Toronto. 


' 
' 
' 


| 
| 


| 


| 


' 


E. G. Wynyard 
where the final 


tie was known about the material each 
university has for its teams as this 
year. 
resulted in a draw. to find. 
The team finished with a record of/ojd players returned from overseas 
eight matches played. of which six| and completing the fina] year of their 
were won, two. drawn and none lost. | university course. Naturally their out- 
The defeated teams were those of the | standing ability on the gridiron pre- 


delphia, while Maj. 
stayed in Canada, 


Frankford, Philadelphia and German- | yious to the war at once earned them | 


town Cricket clubs, in addition to All- | g place on the reconstructed teams. 


Philadelphia (twice), All-New York teams for which there was no other | 
‘turnout, making the backfield intact. | 


Ervin | 
who starred last season as | 


and the New York-Halifax cup team.' material except these men, since uni- 
The drawn matches were with the | versity Rugby ceased operation during 
Merion Cricket Club of Philadelphia the years of war. 

| This year these men have left the 


The Frankford and Philadelphia |» 


ms golf championship | Cricket Club elevens and the two New | filled by men who have yet to prove 
. Miss Stirling defeated | York teams were all defeated by an their worth. This is particularly true 
y innings and with runs to spare. The of the University of Toronto, and of 


derbeck ot the Merion 


t-played matches of 
tried the ability of 


"Philadelphia, 2 and 1, highest total made by the visitors in| Queens, though the latter college has 


a single innings was 406, declared for | been handicapped by a’dearth of Rugby 


seven wickets, against the Philadel- | players for years and has consistently 


The reason for this is not hard | 
Last year found many of the. 


Wick ‘22, center, Benjamin Tidball ’20, 


guard, and George Smith ‘20, right end, | , 
‘tensive changes will be made in the; which by reason of its importance in 


+(& four-year letter man, Coach Leonard | ' 
national sides, for, at the time of writ- | the world of cricket has, of late, ex-| 


ing, no trial matches have taken place | cited no small amount of comment, | 
and the selection committees have not 


Allison and his assistant, Lorin Solon, 
‘lormer University of Minnesota half- 
pack, are striving to pick from the 


/ Varsity squad of 70 men a line which | 


will be as formidable as that of last 
year. 
_ Ten veterans reported for the first 


Ray Eckman ’21, 
Dailey ’22 


tt ad sy 


| left half; William Hynd 


right half; 


i 
' 


man ‘22, fulli- 


England has been victorious 
occasions, two less than the 
Wales has come out on top 


on 22 


Scots. 


twice and Ireland has a similar record, | 


I 


, 


Football Match of the Season | the first round 3 up with a card of | 


| 


i 


| 


Last the captaincy of William Meredith, the | familiar with the course. 


i 
| 
| 


‘country since the complete series was | 
started. 


’ 


It wouli be futile to attempt to in-. 
dicate the destination of the champion- | 


doubt almost to the last moment It 
is equally uncertain whether any ex- 


begun to show-unusual ‘activity. It is 
a curious circumstance that last sea- 
son the winning team called upon only 
15 players during the whole campaign. 
while Ireland bestowed 18 caps, Scot- 
land 20, and England 25. With a 
whole séason’s experience behind 
them since the war, selectors should 


niversity and their places are to be | ack; and Rhea Butler '22, fullback, | be able to arrive at a settled com- 


‘all letter men, are fighting for their | bination by a much earlier date this 


(old places in the backfield against 3 
‘determined candidates. Veterans 


'Theodore Faulk ’21, captain and left 


‘end; Arthur Pope ’21, guard and one. 


_of the athletes representing the United has kept goal for England on and off 


in | 
the line turning out this year are/| Clubs 
thusiast trying to pick a team in ad- 


to the utmost. In win- 
‘ling set a new woman's 
course, making the out- 
9 i the homeward hal: 


ig played wonderfully on. 
p, her drives exceeding 
s. Vanderbeck by many 
she approached ani 
' remarkable precision, 


3 on the first half, inany | 
r 10 feet. The early | 


Fi 


‘Vanderbeck’s game was 
by poor short strokes, 
‘ing either too short or 

on nearly every hole. 


g held a 3-up margin ze 


a complete reversal of 


score in a completed innings was 219 
in the second test match against All- 
Philadelphia. The highest aggregate 
of runs in any one match of two com- 
pleted innings was 1028 in the first 
test match against All-Philadelphia. 

Incogniti batsmen made four cen- 
turies and of these D. R. Jafdine of 
Oxford University made two when he 
scored 157 against the New York- 
Halifax Cup team and 133 against All- 
New York. G. O. Shelmerdine of Cam- 
| bridge scored 143 against the Merion 
Cricket Club, and Capt. R. St. L. 
Fowler of the British Army 142 in the 
first match with All-Philadelphia. 

C. C. Morris of Philadelphia was the 


phia Cricket Club, and the smallest | finished the season in last place. 
| Both McGill and Toronto universi- 


ties have had huge squads of candi- 
dates, squads, which in the first 10 


‘secondary teams. Although neither 
McGill nor Toronto has af yet playe:l 


(a game except the short practice | trapper 


games against their second teams, in- 
dications point toward McGill 
|more repeating last year’s winning of 
the championship, a feat they accom- 
| plished by winning all their scheduled 


of Mrs. Vanderbeck | only player to score a century against ueee. 


is lead and evened the | the Incogniti and he made it in the’ 
fifteenth, the Philadel-| : 
feat on the part of any of the visitors | 


_was that-of Major Cartwright, 


‘Tunning up a string of 


shote and. following 

tional putts. 

ned to run into a bad 
for a few moments, it 
ie large gallery as if her 
at an end. But with de- 
mg-drawn match, immi- 
ac and won the six- 
»t well-played long 
nn Sank a 12-foot putt for 
irs. Vanderbeck, playing 


m the deep trough to the 
ed to take 5, also sinking 


x es 
a. 
are, 


the match. Both using 
t tee hooked the balls into 
8, but Miss Stirling had 


Miss | 
two innings against All-New York at 


ig then won the seven-| 


first test match. The best bowling 


who 
captured 12 wickets for 71 runs in the 


Livingston. 


FOURTH SERIES GAME 
AT CLEVELAND TODAY 


a et ee + 


WORLD SERIES STANDING 
Won Lost P. C. 
Brooklyn Nationals 1 .667 
Cleveland Americans 2 .333 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Members of the 
Cleveland American and Brooklyn 
Nationa] League baseball teams, who 
are contesting for the world’s ¢ham- 


McGill owns more of last year’s play- 
'ers than varsity, though in the gradu- 
ation of Lorne Montgomery they have 
lost a brilliant general and perhaps 
one of the greatest quarterbacks Can- 


; 


} 
i 
| 


; 


These have been |: 


States at the Olympic games last sum- 
Glen 


terback. 
Coach Allison formed two teams, a 


skeleton or temporary first varsity and . 
So far the 1919) 
of Robert 


“super’-varsity. 


out strong against the 30 aspiring can- 


didates, amonz whom is Guy Norris 


"23, all-navy half of last year; Elbert 
'23, halfback of last vear's 


freshmen; and John Wison ’23, also a 


once | 


Field until the new $500,000 stadium | 
ihas been 


backfield man from last year’s fresh- 
man team. 
Practice 


has been held on Denny 


molded into completion, 


Present plans indicate that three. or 


four weeks’ time will be required be-: 
fore the stadium, where the game | 


| with Dartmouth College will be played 
on November 27, is ready. 


ada has ever produced. His general- | 


‘ship will be hard to replace. At the 


ee 
of owning the services of a profes- 


sional coach, Frank Shaughnessy. 


ame time McGill has the advantage 
is 
In | 


the years during which he has handled | 


}the McGill squad he has absolutely 

'bucking and passing. : 
Edward Porep ’21, dames Whitacre | 
‘the five positions in the forward line | Holmes. . : 
the question is naturally more open /°f 2% hours’ duration, were 12 4s. 


than for any other department of the 


é 
4 


| revolutionized the Canadian game o 


| Rugby as it was known before his ad- | 
''22, and Lee Conway '22 are the ends so 


vent. Toronto, on the other hand, still 


places the destiny of its team in the 
/hands of an honorary coach. This year 


‘he is “Laddie” Cassels. a former var- | 


Vanderbeck’s effort pionship, arrived here yesterday for | %/ty Player and one of the greatest out- 


00 Strong. Miss Stirling 
‘putt close to the pin for 
. Vanderbeck failed and 
: match Miss Stirling 
ns in one shot, her 
one of the most re- 
T aces of the tourna- 
other of over 400 yards 
‘2, playing a game equal 
en’s champion. 
jaut of Memphis, Tennes- 
ber first semi-finals in 


_@vent, gave Mrs. Hurd, | 
ce been champion, a stiff 
| not determined until 


rt hole. But the steadi- 
reteran’s game told in the 
© won when Mrs. Gaut 


i Ou the seventeenth that ©°™ 
a! ‘series appearance on Cleveland soil. 


ast chance. 
yetween Miss Stirling and 
jould be one of the best 


’n’s national has seen | 
are champions. and, 


Sti ling is a long driver 
ayer, Mrs. Hurd in her 
ly excels on the green and 
ng. In the present tour- 
Stirling has eliminated 
senthal, Miss Edith Cum- 
s. Vanderbeck, while Mrs. 
m toll of Miss Mildred 
on Hollins, and Mrs. 
ATES WOMEN’S GOLF 
AMPIONSHIP 
1g. Atlanta, defeated 
tk, Philadelphia, 2 


_ Pittsburgh, defeated 
Memphis, 2 and 1. 


L BALLOONS 
TROPHY RACE 


IAM, Alabama — Several 
rep nating the United 
1 Italy, one from 
from Belgium, have 
in the James Gordon 
rnatic trophy race 
rom this city October 23. 
‘a pilots, according to the 
received here 
Aero Club of 
Upson, present 
ternatic cup, in the 


(ar a 
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the fourth game of the series, which 
/will be played here this afternoon. 
Manager Tris Speaker will in all prob- 
-ability send Stanley Covaleskie, his 
star right-hander, in to face the vis- 
itors, while either L. J. Cadore or R. 
|W. Marquard is expected to start for 
' Brooklyn. 

_ League Park is in readiness for the 
to reports from the local club offices. 
'The temporary structure for the seat- 
ing of additional spectators is com- 
plete, all but a few of the reserva- 


series began. Many supporters of the 
local team traveled to Brooklyn for 
the first three games, and will wel- 
come the players on their 


PICKUPS 


In recognizing the list of early 
claimants to the title of 1920 world 
series “hero,” the nathe of I. M. Olson 
must not be overlooked. The Brook- 
lyn shortstop, once a member of the 
Cleveland club, is showing a complete 
reversal of form over his 1916 play, 
and in. batting and fielding is setting 
a mark hard for his fellow infielders 
to attain. 


Errors of commission may be fre- 
quent, but spectacular fielding features 
are in no wise lacking. The out- 
fielders, in particular, vie with one 
another in making difficult plays. 


Tris Speaker is playing a sterling 
game, both at bat and in the field. The 
Cleveland manager got two solid hits 
Wednesday, secured another which re- 
sulted in his team’s only run Thure- 
day, and made several spectacular 
catches which delighted the Brooklyn 


before seen the American League star 
in action. 


WASHBURN SUCCEEDS WILLIAMS 
Spetial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Davis 
Cup committee has appointed W. M. 
Washburn to fill the place of R. N. 
Williams 2d., who resigned from the 
Davis Cup team because of pressure 
of business. 
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spectators—many of whom had never. 


‘mering of info 


‘side wings in Canada. But playing and 


|coaching are two different things and | 
with Smith leading because of experi-. 


ence and speed. 


‘close students of the game expect 
Frank Shaughnessy to prove it when 


retains a preiudice against the em- | 


ployment of a professional coach, and | 
and Emil Hijertoos ’21, veteran in pre- ' 


war times. are fighting for the tackles. 


Varsity candidates show that they 
are very weak in tackling and punt-'! 
ing, and in these arts Coach Allison! 


driving them. Assistant Coach 
Solon is taking the backfield aspirants 
in hand to drill them in defense and 
running back punts, straight line 


far selected by Coach Allison, while 
George Gundlach ’22, A. R. Clarke ‘22, 


Robert Ingram.’22, James Bryan ’22, 


Glen and T. R. Keinholz ’22, look good. 


his team and Toronto meet in Toronto | 


on October 23. 
game against each other. 

Toronto has only three players of 
real strength, William Breen, halfback, 


‘ert Ferguson, a former Queens player, 
.at center scrimmage. There are three 
other players, Shatz. 
an 


That will be their first | 


Seattle. 


to the coach for guards. Smith and/ 
Hunter Miles ’22 are the best centers. | 


The varsity team will open an ex-| 
ceptionally heavy schedule October 9. 
with Whitman College, playing at, 
With the exception of one. 


‘game at Eugene. Oregon, with the Uni- | 


opening Cleveland contest, according | Richard Hobbs, quarterback, and Rob- | 


! 


Pearlman | With University 


d Finmark, who are enrolled with | Washington State Agriculture College 


tions having been sold before the! the university, each excellent players, are missing on the schedule. Because | forward 


versity of Oregon, Washington will | 
play all her games on the home| 
grounds this season. The ysual games, 
of California and | 


‘but who for reasons best known to of a disagreement on the division of 
‘themselves desire to cast in their lot | gate receipts no games with these col- | 


| with one of the city teams. 


first world cases are before the university athletic | 


_ directorate now and it is hardly likely 
that body will permit. them to play 
with any team other than the univer- 
sity, the directorate, through an agree- 
ment with the Amateur Athletic Union 


of Canada, having the right to bar any | 


university student from participation 
iin any sport with outside teams, if 
his services are desired by his alma 
| mater. : 

McGill wil: have on its half line 
Wilson of last year’s seconds, Cyril 
Flanagan of last year’s champions, 
Russell, a newcomer but a graduate 
of Royal Military College. These, with 
Lafoley and John Gallery, will form as 
good a combination as last season. 
Robert Anderson, a brilliant player 
who did good work on the half line 
last season, will try to fill the place 
left vacant at quarterback by Lorne 
Montgomery. Norman and Dudley 
Ross. both of last year’s team, will be 
found at the middle wings, while Am- 
bridge and Lane will likely play at 
inside wings and Cope at flying wing. 
All these players have had previous 
experience. Right outside wing will 
be looked after by Parkins, who has 
shown up well in practice, but no 
one, not even Shaughnessy himself, 
knows who will fill in on the other 
flank, while center scrimmage and the 
two supports are equally as great 
though not as vital a problem. 

As far as Queens is concerned, no 
reliable information from their camp 
can be obtained. Absolutely nothing 
is known about them and repeated ef- 
forts have failed to elicit even a glim- 


rmation.. Toronto does 


Their | leges could be arranged. 


| 


'.16—University 


The Dartmouth game is eagerly 
looked forward to by all Washington | 
students since it will be among the, 
first eastern teams to invade ¢he Uni-. 
versity of Washington campus and the 
first game played in the new mammoth ' 
stadium, now under construction. The, 
schedule follows: 


October 9—Whitman College at Seattle; | 
of Montana at Seattle; 
23—Oregon Agricultural College at Se- 


attle. | 
November 6—Leland Stanford Junior. 


University at Seattle; 
Oregon at Eugene, Oregon; 
mouth College at Seattle. 


BASEBALL OWNERS 
PLAN BIG MEETING 


NEW YORK, New York—J. A. 
Heydler, president of the National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs, 
was asked Thursday at a meeting of 
all the club owners in that organiza- 
tion to invite the American League 
club owners to a joint meeting at Chi- 
cago October 18, for the purpose of 
working out a new plan of govern- 
ment for the national game. 

All the clubs were represented at 
Thursday’s session and every club 
owner unqualifiedly indorsed the pro- 
posed plan to reorganize the govern- 
ment of baseball. They also went on 
record as favoring the opening of a 
national campaign to have state and 
national laws passed making it a 
felony act to cause a baseball game 
to result otherwise than on its merits 
and to protect the game-against the 


27—Dart- 


‘against Scotland at Sheffield. 
ever the English selectors may do. 


13—-University of: 


influence of the gambling element. 
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Q | Season. 


Looking around the various league 
in England the football en- 


vance notices that Samuel Hardy, who 


since 1°07, is still playing well for 


mer; Larry Smith ’21, center; H. A./ Aston Villa, the English cupholders. 


‘22, right guard; Ezekiel Clarke 
days of practice, numbered between 50 “2: Suard; and Robert Abel ‘22, quar- | 
and 70 men daily. 
| sifted and sorted until only two teams | 
‘remain in each camp, the more inex-. 


/ a 


! 
| berienced players being turned over to | , sation of the backfield is holdinz 


the junior coaches for trial with the) 


Without him no international team 
would seem complete. In front of 
Hardy all that time has plaved that 


fine fullback, Jesse Ponninetern of West | 


Bromwich Alhior, the champions of 
the league. Formeriv the partnershin 


was expected as much as Hardy’s ap- 


pearance in goal; but last season Pen-_ 


nington had new partners in the de- 


fense. T. Clay of Totterham Hotspurs, 
and BE. Longworth of Liverpool, each | 
had a turn with Penninston Jast sea- 
son, and there is a rising player, J. R.. 


Blveyv, now transferred from Luton to 


Bolton Wanderers, who is expected to | 
appear in representative football be- | 


fore long. 
The halfback line is the keystone of 
an Association team, and at the end of 


be found in the English halves. In 


Frank Barson of Aston Villa and J. | 


McCall of Preston North End there | a 
are two of the best cénter halves yet | tering 85. 


‘ 


: 


‘halves following Carter, qualified for 


proved itself to be a really strong and | 
‘capable side, when, in the last match | 


| 


| 


' 
; 
' 


, 
; 
; 


' 


Crompton ard Pennington | 
as the fullbacks of the Enslish team) 


‘last season there was little fault to. 


j 
G. T. 8S. Stevens, 
not out os Se OD BRO oa cce 
R. H. Bettington, 
c Strudwick, b 


eleventh and thirteenth and with three = 
the final by 3 and 2. 

The conditions for the final + were 
very bad and Carter being less affected | 
in his play.than his opponent finished | 


Hendren, b Par- 
kin 

77 to O’Brien’s 82. For the second. ee oe 
round the conditions were better and| , ae, Netinahany = 
right from the start Carter played fine; Russell, b Wil- 
golf. On the top of his game he won | 
the first four holes, three of them | 
under bogey. O’Brien never had an 
opportunity and the match finished on | 
the ninth, Carter winning by 10 and 9. | 
The winner's golf may be judged from 
the fact that he equaled the record for | 
the first nine holes, made by the pro- | 


0 b Wilson 
13 b Wilson 
Strudwick, b 


W oolley 
B 56, I-b 


st 


, l-b 4, w 2 22 
RT aS 261 Total 
Cc. AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


First 


Total 
M. C. 


Innings 

E. R. Wilson, st 
Dol hin, b 
Kennedy 

Struiwick, c 
Hitch, b Bet- 
tington 


J. B. Hobbs, c 
Dolphin, b Hitch 85 
A. C. Russell hit 
wekt., b Hitch 
J. W. Hearne, ec 
Dolphin, b Hirst 


let him down in the open champion- 13 


21 


Parkin, b Hitch 
Howell, st/ Dol- 
phin, X Bet- 
Cee Na ceces.G 
B 20, l-b 6, 

Dee  Scauss 


54 


E. H. Hendren, b 
Bettington . & 
F. E. Woolley, c 


proved as he became more and more | 
: 
| Holmes, b Hirst. 105 
| 


28 


CAPABLE TEAM 
-FOR AUSTRALIA 


Marylebone Cricket Club Eleven 
Makes a Fine Showing in Its c. 
Last Match Before Sailing | 


| 


———- 


J. W. H. T. Doug- . 
. 456 


las, lbw, b Ste- Total .ccces 
vens 
Wilfred Rhodes, 


not out 

BOWLING ANALYSIS 

I. THORNTON'S ELEVEN 
First Innings 


Special to The Christian .cience Vonito- 
SCARBOROUGH, England — The 
Marylebone Cricket Club test team, Wilson 
Woolley 
Rhodes 
Howell bowled 


Set wont 4 


m 
l 
6 
0 
0 
2 
3 
0 

es 


two wid 


Second Innings 


of Scarborough Cricket Festival, it) 
proved altogether too powerful for | 
C. I. Thornton’s eleven. The latter | 
team was composed of well-known | 
figures in county cricket, but was com- | 
pletely outplayed, and the “tourists,” | 
who left for Australia on the Saturday | 
following the game, gained a remark- 
ably easy victory by an innings and 
five runs. Although all the members | 
of the test team showed to advantage, 
F. E. Woolley of Kent gave perhaps 
the brightest display, securing 105 out 
of a total of 456. 
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. AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


First Innings 


100 
81 
28 
94 
45 
17 
63 

each bowled 


Kennedy 
Haig 
Bettington 


~wnweoaqr- ca 
score OO = te 


Hitch and Hirst 
no-ball. 
Umpires: Harrison and S. Haigh. 


3 
® 


| €. 1. Thernton’s eleven won the toss, 


‘and, although batting first on a good | 


and reliable wicket, could not gather 
runs at a very fast pace. The first 


' 


j 
| 
| 


ALL-IRELAND POLO CLUB 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland—tThe final game of 


‘stand of any importance was made by | the Irish polo season was played Sep- 


A. P. F. Chapman, who, with G. H. 
Hirst, put on 44 for the third wicket; 
but the highest score of the innings 
was made by G. T. S. Stevens, who, 
zoing in fifth wicket down, carried out 
‘his bat for 46. A. Kennedy, the last 
,ance, and when his wicket fell had 
secured 29 runs, the whole team being 
dismissed for 261. In the few minutes 
left for play, J. B. Hobbs and A. C. 


Marylebone Cricket Club and had put 
together 12 runs when stumps were 
drawn. 


entertaining, as, after Russell had 


'been dismissed for 13, Hobbs and 
J. W. Hearne set up a partnership 


somewhat restrained cricket, 


discovered in English football, and to/ the match was witnessed with the ad- 
support them the selectors would have | Vent of F. E. Woolley, who, hitting 


.to ge far to discover better players 
.than A. N. Ducat of Aston Villa and 


| 
| 


Arthur Grimsdell of Tottenham. For | 


team. J. G. Cock, the Chelsea pivot, 


filled the position of center forward 
‘last season; 


but as yet he is very 
low down on the list of goal scorers. 
On the other hand, W. Walker of Aston 
Villa, and Thomas Browell, Manches- 
ter City, are doing mighty things for 


‘their clubs, and the former heads the 


First Division list of scorers at pres- 
ent, with nine goals in seven matches. 


Much was heard of S. C. Puddefoot., | 
West Ham, last season as a candidate | 


for the center position, and he has be- 
run the season in good style in Second 
Division football. The constitution of 
the wings is at the time of writing 
very doubtful. Radical 
needed changes were made in the 
line last season after the 
match with Wales and there was cer- 
tainly a well-marked improvement 
What- 


there is a long list of eligible men, 
which includes A. E. Queantrill, Derby 
County, an outside left: Frederick 
Morris, who, headed last season’s scor- 
ing list with 37 goals, an inside left: 
R. Kelly, the Burnley inside left: C. W. 


| Wallace of Aston Villa, S. Chedzoy of 


Everton and R. Turnbull of Bradford, 
all three right wingers, and C. M. 


‘Buchan, Sunderland, inside right. 
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SOUTH OF IRELAND 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Capt. E. C. Car- 
ter of the Portrush Club won the South 
of Ireland golf championship, held 
shortly after the Irish open event. 
Quite a good entry was received for 
the fixture, some 40 golfers taking 
part and a couple of cross-channel 
players provided an _ international 
flayor. Lahinch, County Clare, a very 
sporting links, was the venue, and 
some first-class golf was seen despite 
the prevailing conditions. 3 

At the end of the fourth round, the 
issue lay between D. J. O’Brien, Doug- 
las, Cork, H. C. Pearson, Walton 
Heath, Captain Carter, and J. Cruise, 
Sunningdale. Pearson put up quite a 
good game against O’Brien, but had to 
acknowledge defeat on the fourteenth 
by 5 and 4. The other semi-final 
proved a closer game. Cruise started 
badly and though making a good re- 
covery was 2 down at the turn. Im- 
proving, he reduced Carter's lead at 
the tenth; but the jatter won the 
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and much | 


freely all round the wicket, secured 
105 before he was dismissed by a bril- 
liant catch at long on by Percy 


Resuming on Saturday morning, 83 
runs were added, chiefly through the 
agency of E. R. Wilson, Ceci] Parkin 
and Wilfred Rhodes, the latter, 
the fall.of the last wicket, having 
scored a stylish and skillful 72 not 
out. Faced thus with the necessity 
of obtaining 195 runs to avoid an 
innings defeat, C. I. Thornton's eleven 
made a poor commencement, Holmes 
being |. b. w. to H. Howell, when 
he had made but one run. A. Sand- 
ham, Kilner, Stevens, Bettington and 
W. J. Hitch were the only players 
to reach double figures, scoring. 11, 
31, 25, 34 and 68 respectively. Hitch’s 
batting was somewhat reminiscent of 
J. L. Jessop, as he not only saved 
the innings from an ignominious col- 
lapse, but made some tremendously 
powerful hits off the excellent bowl- 
ing. 
ball from Wilson, only six runs were 
required to escape the innings defeat; 
but the last wicket added only a single 
run and C. I. Thornton’s eleven was 
obliged to admit superiority, its total 
for the second innings being 190. The 
summary: 

Cc. I. THORNTON'S ELEVEN 
First Innings Second Innings 
Percy Holmes, b 


11 lbw, b Howell.. 1 


c Strudwick, »b 
Douglas 


c Russell, 
Woolley 


Strudwick, b 
Douglas 
A. P. F. Chapman, 


Wilson b Howell 
Roy Kilner, 
Douglas 
Nigel Haig, c 

trudwick, b 


Woolley 


b 


ht Service New ¥. 


Passe and Frei from 
AMPLE ACC ODATION Now 
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CHERBOURG. 50 


SAXONIA . 
126 State St., Boston 1 


Russell opened the innings for the. 


on | 


When Hitch fell victim to a. 


| 


} 
' 
| 


man in, contrived to offer some resist#| 


which, in two hours, realized 129) successive defeats, Edward Ray and 
runs, Hobbs, who played excellent, it 
regis- | 
The great performance of | 
bocker links, 


tember 18 in Phoenix Park, between 
sides representing the All-Ireland 
Polo Club and the Rest. Colonel 


-Tomkinson, a member of the English 
|team which was successful in the in- 


ternational cup games in the United 
States, played for the Rest. A bril- 
liant game was witnessed, each side 


‘leading in turn until the final chukker, 
at the start of which the score read 


4 to 4, Playing up strongly, the 
A. I. P. C. scored a good goal per 


|J. A. B. Trench, which gave them a 
/narrow but well-deserved victory at 


The second day’s cricket was most |° % 4+ 


VARDON AND RAY WIN 
NEW YORK, New York—After two 


Harry Vardon, the British profession- 
als, won their match at the Knieker- 


Tenafly, New Jersey, 
Thursday, 2 and 1, against the amia- 
teurs, Oswald Kirkby and Charles 
Lansing. The Englishmen each had a 
better medal than either of their oppo- 


His chief hits, in an innings | nents for the first round, Ray’s 72 
| being a new record for the course, but 


they were easily outteamed and were 
facing a 3 down disadvantage when 
the second round began. 


ANNAPOLIS ELECTS MOORE 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland — Midship- 
man E. P. Moore of Ringgold, Virginia, 
who rowed No. 4 in the crew which 
was victorious at the Olympic Games 
at Antwerp, establishing a world’s rec- 
ord for the mile and a quarter, has 
been elected captain for next season. 
He is also right guard of the football 
team. E. D. Graves Jr., the 1919 cap- 
tain and No. 2, and V. V. Jacomini will 

be lost to the crew by graduation. 


NEW CROSS-COUNTRY TEAM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


KNOXVILLE, Tennessee—A cross- 
country track team is being formed at 
the University of Tennessee thie fall, 
and the annual interclass race will be 
run on Thanksgiving Day. Joseph 
Long ’23, last year’s star track man, 
will captain this year’s team. 
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another are obtained by a kind of 
short symphonic interlude, preparing 
the hearer for the action and chang- 
ing his mood as rapidly as the shift- | 
ing of scenery takes place on the 
stage. “ 

The score contains themes and mel- 
odies of beautiful and youthful fresh- 
néss and spontaneity. Ae regards the 
orchestra, while it would be possible 
to point out here and there an infiu- 
ence of Debussy or Stravinsky, there 
is, on the other hand, an abundance of 
quite original and striking passages. 
In spite of the novelty of this work, 
none but the most refractory hearere 
could help being profoundly moved by 
its powerful sensibility, which is so 
direct and at the same time so full of 
restraint. It is, without doubt, one of 
the most curious works seen on the 
operatic stage for a long time. 


THREE RECITALS 


Rudolph Bochco, Mishel Piastro, 
Tom Burke 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Rudolph 
Bochco, violinist, made himself known 
at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Saturday, October 2, presenting 
Sinding’s suite in A minor, Saint- 
Saéns’s concerto in E minor and some 
short pieces, including Burleigh’s per- 
petuo mobile, Granados-Kreisler’s 
“Spanish Dance,” Kreisler’s tambourin 
chinois, and Wieniawski’s polonaise 
brillante. His piano accompaniments 


were played by Alexander Stock. Mr. 
Bochco was the first musician to re- 
awaken the recita] echoes of Carnegie 
Hall this season, wherefore he had | 
an audience fresh for listening to him 
and keen to judge and appreciate him. | 
When he started upon the fast and '§ 
fidgety opening movement of Sinding’s 
Suite he must have made on all his 
hearers a quite indelible impression 
of both himself and the composer. His 
playing, like the work with which he 
introduced himself, was somewhat in 
the arrant style supposed in other days 
to become the concert platform. It was | 
playing for the playing’s sake, more | 
than for any purpose of interpreta- 
tion, just as the first movement of the 
Suite is composing for the composing's 
sake more than for any intent to con- 
vey idea. 

Take the violinist’s manner, along! 
with rough bowing and inexact finger- | 
ing, and the recital figured out any- | 
thing but the first-rate affair the oa | 
lic might have expected a musical oc- 
casion in Carnegie Hall to be. But the 
regular concert halls are less ex- 
clusively arenas for: the: display of 
high talents than they used to be, and 
the week-day recital is losing some of 
its old-time importance. Places like 
the Hippodrome and the Lexington 
Theater, with their Sunday night pop- 
ular concerts, are where artists of the 
higher distinction seem to prefer to 
disport themselves. Compensation, 
however, is to be found for the flight 
of the greater artists from the week- 
day to the Sunday acclaim. For if the 
old halls are less remarkable than | 
they formerly were for their exhibi- 
tions of sole performers, they are 
every year taking on new glory as 
places where chamber music and or- 
chestral music are cultivated. 


On the evening of Sunday, October 3, 
Mishel Piastro. violinist. made a trial | 
of his powers before an American au- 
dience in Carnegie Hall. He proved to 
be an admirable player. His accompa- | 
nist was Josef Adler. His program | 
included Handel’s sonata in E major, | 
Carl] Goldmark’s concerto, opus 28. and | 
short pieces by Glazounoff, Wieniawski. 
and Glinka-Balakireff-Auer. In tone. 
and execution Mr. Piastro is a man to! 
hdlid his own with the best. He is good 
to hear in music of the strong and) 
straight-away kind, such as he must| 
present when he appears as soloist) 
with orchestras, and he is remarkably 
entertaining in florid music, such as he 
will be likely to offer as closing num- | 
bers at his recitals. Further, he is an: 
extraordinary trick-player, especially. 


tion accepted without demur. 


' Carino,” 


gift for character portrayal, as in his 
“Otello” number and in an aria from 
“Tosca,” which he eang by way of 
encore. Throughout his program, in- 
deed, the dramatic, not the lyric, op- 
portunity was the one he seized upon 
with the most initiative and success. 


PROMENADE CONCERT 
SEASON, LONDON 


By special] correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The promenade 
concerts are now in full swing at 
Queen’s Hall, and are drawing a6 
large audiences as ever. The program 
for September 9 provided an interest- 
ing specimen of what Sir Henry Wood 
and his excellent band can do with a 
miscellaneous evening. 

Beethoven's overture to “Egmont” 
is noble in itself, and notable as being 
the work which first gave Wagner the 
idea of effecting a more complete 
union between music and drama. The 
next item w Dvofak’s Scherzo 
Capriccioso (op. 66), thoroughly Sla- 
vonic in character and dating from 
his best period. But one was not al- 
lowed to linger in Tzecho-Slovakia. 
The next country visited (to continue 
the simile), was Norway, ae seen in 
Grieg’s Lyric Suite (op. 54). The four 
movements, viz., “The Shepherd’s 
Lad,” “Norwegian Peasant March” 
“Nocturne,” ard “March of _ the 
Dwarfs” were originally piano pieces. 
They have gained, not lost, by their 
transference to orchestral tone. 
Grieg’s gift was hardly strong enough 
to enable him to speak for all na- 
tions and peoples, but where he pic- 
tures his own people and country he 
is sincerely poetic and successful. 

Following on these delicate sketches 
of fiords, mountains and peasants 
came the first performance of a piano- 
forte concerto by Montague Phillips—- 
a work more characteristic of the style 
which used to be considered British 
than representativé of the latest de- 
velopments of the art in England. It 
is sound, clean, rather unemotional 
music with some passages which get 
fully home to one. The composer him- 
self, perhaps, is hardly aware that he 
is trammeled by the traditional re- 
serve of Englishmen. In certain cir- 
cumstances this reserve is a magnifi- 
cent artistic asset, not a fetter, but 
with Phillips it seems to be a conven- 
This 
applies more particularly to the first 
movement of the concerto which, 
though containing much interesting 
music, somehow fails to hold one’s 
attention. The slow movement, how- 
ever, achieves what the first misses— 
it does compel interest and the return 
of the song-like main subject is a 
point .of unequivocal beauty. The 
third movement, an “Allegro con 
brio,” maintains what its predecessor 
has gained and forms a vigorous con- 
clusion. Its most noticeable feature 
is the second subject described in the 
program as “A broad tune in the man- 
ner of a folk song.” Affinity With 
folk song it certainly has, but it owes 
still more to those spacious tunes 
which are a feature of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s march music. The solo part 
in the concerto was well played by 
William James, the composer con- 
ducted, and the work had a cordial re- 
ception. 

Turnia’s symphonic poem “La Pro- 
cession du Rocio” transported one to 
Spain. It is program music of a 
type which is content to present, by 
means of brilliant color and exhila- 
rating rhythm, vivid and veracious 
pictures unconcerned with social or 
character analysis. 

Following “La Procession du Rocio” 
came Ravel’s “Valses. Nobles et 
Sentimentales”—a set of waltz move- 
ments redolent of mazy harmonic 
charm, and orchestrated, with deli- 
cious dexterity though slightly de- 
ficient in vimnlity. 

The vocalists of this concert were 


Mr. Charles ‘Tree and Miss Dorothy 
‘Helmrich. 


The latter is a newcomer 
with a fresh voice and an unaffected 
style. Her performance of “Vedrai 
from Mozart’e “Don Gio- 


personage and a where bird-song effects in harmonies | V4nni,” was genuineiy pleasing. One 
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are concerned. 

As a stylist, too, he is a good deal : 
out of the common; but the question 
may be raised whether he is not merely 
odd and peculiar in this regard in- 
stead of original. His persistent habit 
is to run off enormous lengths of mel- 
ody without the slightest pause any- 
where for phrasing. This mannerism 
makes a long concerto like that of 
Goldmark seem twice and thrice longer 
than it really is. In a small piece, like 
Glazounoff’s meditation in D, a con- 
tinuous phrase from the beginning 
until just short of the end, followed by 
a few brief phrases, produce an effect 
that is more tolerable. 


Thomas Burke, tenor, familiarly 
named on the bills of his American 
tour as Tom Burke, appeared at the 
Hippodrome on the evening of Sunday, 
October 3, singing Otello’s prayer from 
Verdi's “Otello,” “Pourquol ré- 
veiller” from Massenet’s “Werther,” 
Grieg’s “A Dream,” “Questa o quella,” 
from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” and some 
Irish ballads. He was assisted in the 
program by Helen Scholder, violon- 
cellist, and Francesco Longo, pianist. 
His accompanist was Frank St. Leger. 
The singer’s voice has much volume 
and considerable beauty of sound, but 


it shows imperfect schooling, both as 
to tone-production and as to style. It 
is a promise rather than a realization. 
But many another outcome of war- 
time study has proved upon experi- 
ment in concert to lack finieh, and 
yet the public bas been kind. Mr. 
Burke sings as though he were imi- 
tating some imaginary or actual 
model, more than as though he had de- 
termined what he could best do and 
how he could best do it. He undoubt- 
edly has latent powers of an inde- 
pendent kind and probably he will in 
good time trust them and build a rep- 
utation on them. Occasionally on 


Sunday evening he disclosed a marked 
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thought more of the music than the 
singer, which is as it should be. 


TWO NEW ARGENTINE OPERAS 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


According to the new arrangement 
recently instituted between the di- 
rectors of the Teatro Colén of Buenos 
Aires and the Argentine Government, 
at least one native opera must be 
given during each season. That the 
plan seems to have met with success 
is indicated by the production, thus 
far, of two such pieces, each written 
by librettists and composers of repu- 
tation. 

The first, “Saika,” is the work of 
Floro M. Ugarte, who has long been 
favorably known for his works in ab- 
solute music. “Saika,”’ according to 
word received from Buenos Aires, is a 
fairy-tale opera, built, indeed, upon 
the same theme as that of Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” ‘ and 
taken out of Andersen’s tales. De- 
tails as to the music itself and the 
performance are as yet lacking. 

In similar case as to music and per- 
formance is the opera “Ariana and 
Dionysius,” libretto by Leopoldo Diaz 
and music by Felipe Boero. Diaz is 
one of the Spanish-American poets 
best known outside of Argentina. In 
France he was “discovered” to the 
French by Remy de Gourmont. Boero, 
though less wel] known, has achieved 
a national reputation in Argentina. 


MOISEIWITSCH ON TOUR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frorn ita Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New /York-—Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the pianist, returning to 
the United States from Australia, will 
open his season on the Pacific coast 
and will give concerts on the way from 
there to the Atlantic Coast, arriving 
in New York in time to appear as 
soloist at a aay concert of the 
— Symphony Orchestra. 
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MISS ROSINA GALLI 


On the Place of Ballet in Opera 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Easterti News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—“Ballet. to 
mean anything in an opera perform- 
ance, must be a part of the drama,” 
said Miss Rosina Galli, the: Metropoli- 
tan Opera dancer, talking with a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor one morning. “If it is intro- 
duced, say into act three of a piece, it 
should have some connection with the 
plot apd persons of acts one and two. 
Wherever it appears, it must reflect 
the scenic color and react to the his- 
toric mood of its surroundings. 

“We have done our work in the Met- 
ropolitan ballet with that idea in mind 
for a number of seasons, and we 
greatly prefer present methods to for- 
mer ones, I assure you. Yet we could 
not, even if we wanted to, return to 
the old independent ways, for we have 
come to be considered by the public 
an essential element of the company. 
just as much needed as the singers 
for the carrying out of the intentions 
of composer and librettist. We long 
ago ceased to be looked upon as a 
group outside the main organization, 


furnishing a separate kind of enter- 
tainment. 

“Time was when the ballet could be 
treated purely as a diversion. Here 
and there in Europe it is still nothing 
but an intermezzo and is quite disso- 
ciated from the opera in style and 
action, serving no other purpose than 
ornament. Under the ancient rules it 
was regarded, I suppose, as providing 
a paueée for the voices and as giving 
listeners a period in which to refresh 
their powers of attention. The opera 
was one picture,,the ballet another. 
There resulted tothe good, I admit, 
an interesting contrast; but there re- 
sulted to the bad, nevertheless, a halt- 
ing dramatic movement and progress. 

“To prevent disorder so far as I 
can in the correlation of opera and 
ballet, I make a point of looking into 
every detail of a new production, not 
only reading the text of the libretto 
and studying the music, but besides 
that going to the scene-painter and 
getting him to show me his stage set- 
tings. Moreover, I find out who the 
personages are that hold the stage at 
the moments when the ballet enters. 
and I insist that whatever the dancers 
do shall supplement and explain the 
singing and acting and shall, in all 
respects, accord with the rest of the 
representation. 

“You know that throughout the his- 


‘tory of the ballet, emphasis has shifted 


from the composer to the dancer and 


from the dancer to the composer and) 


has seldom stayed balanced between 
the two. Go back to seventeenth cen- 
tury France, and you find the composer 
the more important. The question 
then was, has Lully written an elegant 
gavotte? But in the eighteenth cen- 
tury you find the dancer enjoying the 
higher consideration. You find nothing 
asked of the composer than that he 
suit his music to the dancer’s step. 
Early in the nineteenth century in- 
terest still continued to reside in the 
dancer, and the universal demand was 
for technical display. Applause was 
loudest for the artist who was success- 
ful in doing difficult things. That was 
‘the age of Taglioni and Grisi, when 
the foundations were laid for all the 
brilliant solo dance forms that the re- 
nowned executants of our day employ. 

“Now and then in the course of later 
decades, the composer has asserted 
himself and has written music that is 
good to listen to as well as good to 
dance to, and yet you will observe that 
it shows suavity and faultlessness 
more often than originality and real 
expressiveness. The best chance, I[ 
believe, the composer has ever had to 
istingyish himself in writing for ballet 
is right now. For the world seems 
more willing than ever before to take 
ballet music seriously, while dancers 
seem keener to take up music which 
offers them broad choreographic op- 
portunities than that which holds out 
to them merely the old-school mechan- 
ical ones. A composer I count as 
having struck out on the right path 
is Pick-Mangiagalli, whose symphonic 
pantomime, “Il Carillon Magico,’ we 
are bringing out this season. I like his 
music because it is picturesque and 
full of vitality, and at the same time 
is graceful and dainty and free from 
boisterous jokes. 

“For my own part, I am willing 
to sacrifice everything to music, be- 
cause I like it before all else. I 
always regret when the ballet music 
of the old operas is inferior to the 
rest of the score. You recall, do you 
not, the solo dance which is some- 
times introduced into the second act 
of ‘Aida’? Well, you know I have fan- 
cied Verdi wrote that in anger, know- 
ing conventional toe-dancing to be 
altogether out of place In a scene cel- 
ebrating the triumphal return of a 
military hero. Had he been permitted, 
mind you, to compose an oriental 
dance, everything would be all right. 
Today we can do very little with that 
episode, try as we will. You might 
think we could adjust it to the scene 
by interpreting it in an Egyptian fash- 
ion. But that is out of the question; 


the music for it must be, too. 
“Many operas, to my way of think- 
ing, are musically incomplete because 
they furnish nothing for the orchestra 
to play when the dancers enter. Ex- 
amples of these are French works 
like ‘Carmen’ and ‘Thais.’ Another 
instance is Verdi's ‘Don Carlos,’ which 
was originally written for presenta- 
tion in Paris. According to the ar- 
rangements of the score of these 
operas, we are obliged to stand in the 
wings, waiting for the signal to go 
on; and when our turn comes, the 
orchestra stops playing until we can 
take our position before the foot- 
lights. To meet Metropolitan require- 
ments, we interpolate music for our 
entrances in ‘Carmen’ and ‘Tha s and 
we are doing the same in the produc- 
tion this year of ‘Don Carlos,” select- 


: 


ing something from other works of 


Se ee 


because if a dance is to be Egyptian, | 


the composers that is in a suitable 
style. In the case of ‘Carmen,’ we get 
over the difficulty very satisfactorily 
by borrowing passages from Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlésienne.’ 

“T said that in other days emphasis 
was all on the dancing, and that music 
was allowed to drop into insignifi- 
cance. When that was the case, danc- 
ing was divided into distinct depart- 
ments. There were toe-dancers, who 
exemplified the rarer refinements of 
technique; character dancers, who 
represent French, Italian, or other 
national types, or perhaps mythical 
or historic types; and finally panto- 
mimists, who specialized in imperson- 
ating dramatic figures. As a rule, 
each artist had a definite standing 
in one of the branches and was con- 
tent to hold it. But certain of them 
broke over the bounds somewhat. 
Taglioni, for one, was a good deal 
of a character dancer as well as a 
matchless technician. She was incom- 
parable for her plasticity, she was 
etherially light, and she had at her 
command al] the butterfly and swan 
effects that we are familiar with. And 
as if that were not enough accom- 
plishment, , she could impersonate 
Cleopatra, the Sylphide and the Si- 
réne to general admiration. 

“Today a wider range is expected, 
though that does not mean that the 
need for technical proficiency is any 
less than before. A dancer, there- 
fore, must have, along with every- 
thing else, a substantial fund of phys- 
ical power. As in singing you want 
voice, voice and voice, so in dancing 
you want strength, strength and 
strength. The fundamental test of an 
artist’s ability will always be the dance 
form we call the variation, which 
combines all sorts of speed and ex- 
pression, just as the piano variation 
combines them for the pianist. 

“I could mention some of the 
dancers with whom I have studied in 
Milan. Would you like to have me? 
To name women, there were Mmes. 
‘Vigand and Beretta, both premitres; 
and to name men, there were Grassi 
and Coppini, pantomimists of the first 
class. I owe much to Coppini for my 
Success in arrarging ballet scenes for 
the Metropolitan perfcrmances, for he 


_ 


taught me to improvise and compose 


dances and to depend on my own 
resources.” 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 


one feels, has reestablished itself in 
public favor.after its long lapse. Re- 
'ligious music is best heard in a great 
cathedral, and to hear a great choral 
work in one of those vast and pillared 
shrines, even if it is as familiar as 
“The Messiah” or “Elijah,” is a new 


experience to the most seasoned con-- 


cert-goer. Undoubtedly Elgar was 
the great attraction of the festival. 
His music dominated the rest; not 
necessarily because 


presence of the composer in his own 
home and county gave vigor and vital- 
ity to the performance. His “Allegro 
for Strings,” no less than the familiar 
“Gerontius” and the charming but less 
familiar setting of O’Shaughnessy’s 
poem, “The Music-Makere,” was redo- 
lent of the soil where it originated. 
Julian Harrison’s “Worcestershire 
Suite” was another native piece that 
has sprung straight out of the heart 
of the lovely country ‘which inspired 
| it and which embodies the genius of 
_the country just as Batterworth’s “On 
| Wenlock Edge” embodies that of the 
neighboring county of Salop. 
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LONDON, England — The Three’ third in 
Choirs Festival at Worcester, every-| vert to th 


| 


'siah” and the annual concert in aid 


it was greater) 
than everything else but that the, 


ance of Bizet’s “Carmen.” Among the 
| chief orchestral works are three sym- 
| A good deal of complaint was heard| phonies of Beethoven and one each 
de of the audience | of 
at the predominance of Mendelssohn | Techaikowsky and Rachmaninoff, be- 
in the music selected. It is an un-| sides various symphonic poems of 
_written law that the Festival of the! strauss, 
Three Choirs shall begin with “Eli-|Gjazounov, and Arnold Bax. 
_jah,” but that is no reason why “The | specially 


Lint exceptionally mellifluous, and in | “Zarathustra” 


the high register has a tendency to/ spiegel.” 
of | posers is represented by Stravinsky's 


hardness very characteristic 


Italian methods of voice production. | 


An artist he certainly is, with a fine 


and pure production, and in the two! 


arias from “La Tosca,” and above all | 
in the “On with the Motley” from: 
Pagliacci, which he gave as an encore. 
he showed that he commands both pae- | 
sion and pathos. 


One event of deep importance to a 
vast but curiously circumscribed body 
of musical people in Lancashire has 
been recently decided. Outsiders find | 


it difficult to understand the intense 
and wide-spread interest of which the 


and “Till Eulen- 
The newer school of com- 
“Scherzo Fantastique,” Malipero’s 
“Impressoni dal Vero,” Eric Fogg’s 
“Suite,” Arnold Bax’s “In a Vodka 
Shop” and “November Woods” (first 
performance) and Goossens’ “Prelude 
—Philip 11.” Other works to be given 
for the first time in Manchester are. 
Bantock’s “The Sea Reivers,” Hamii- 
ton Harty’s “The Sea Scenery, From 
an Eastern Romance,” and a new 
work of Busoni'’s, conducted by the 
composer. 

Among the artists engaged are 
Isolde Menges, Quiroga, the Spanish 
violinist, Busoni, Arthur Catterall. 
Cortot, Corrado, Frederick Dawson. 


annual brass-band contest at. Belle 


Astra Desmond, Stralia, Robert Rad- 


Vue, Manchester, is the center. Local | ford, Norman Allin, Cardline Hatch- 


patriotism is doubtless a great factor 
in that interest, for thousands of peo- 
ple from the separate Lancashire 
towns follow their own particular 
band and congregate on the floor of 
the great hal! at Belle Vue where 
these contests are decided. They wish 
to hearifor themselves both how their 
own bahd acquits itself in the “com- 
petition and what the bands from the 
neighboring towns can do. This year 
the chosen selection was from Verdi's 
“I Lombardi,” and all the contesting 
bands played the same music. To any 
but those having a quite personal in- 
terest in the contest, this repetition 
after, say, the first half-dozen times, 
would have proved depressing, but 
the Belle Vue audience is an excep- 


sits it out with the rapt attention 
which denotes the keenest interest. 
Every point, every slip, every effective 
nuance, seemed to be noted and 
greeted either with applause or cen- 
sure. The Besses-o’-th’-barn was 


again adjudged the victor and won the | 


prize of £100, but some dissatisfaction 
was expressed with the award and one 
band has announced its intention 
never again to take part in the annual 
contest. The second prize was won by 
the West Houghton Temperance Band 
and the third by a Yorkshire Colliery 
Band from Edlington. 


HALLE CONCERT 
SEASON PROGRAMS 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 
MANCHESTER, England — The pro- 
spectus of the Hallé concerts is 
juet issued. The new season, which 
opens on October 14, is the sixty- 
umber, and the concerts re- 
he old arrangement and will 
be given on _ successive Thursday 
evenings, with the exception of 
four on Saturdays and the con- 
cluding one on Good Friday. There 
are to be 22 concerts, including a 
repetition of the Christmas “Mes- 


of the orchestral pension fund. This 
means that there will be no break 
of five or six weeks in the middle 
of the season to allow a free hand 
to the Beecham Opera Company as 
in the past few years. 

Mr. Hamilton Harty is responsible 
for the programs, although § Sir 
Thomas Beecham is still announced 
as the “musical adviser” to the so- 
ciety, and the claim is justly made 
that has attempted to keep a 
“broad, musical outlook befitting the 
traditional character of the concerts.” 
There are two complete Wagner pro- 


‘ard, John Coates, Anderson Tyrer, 
Frank Mullings, Agnes Nicholls, Mar- 
| garet Balfour, Albert Sammons and 
‘Horace Stevens. 

At the Pension Concert of Jan- 
uary 13, Dr. Adolph Brodsky will 
make his farewell bow as a solo vio- 
linist. For many years Dr. Brodsky, 
indeed until quite recently, was a 
‘regular performer at the Hallé con- 
certs, and since the time of Dr. 
_ Joachim and Lady Hallé no violinist 
' has been so closel¥ associated with the 
| concerts as he has. His playing of 
the great concertos of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Tschai- 
'kowsky, Bruch and Elgar have been 
real and profound interpretations. 
More brilliant players there may have 
been, but few could approach the 
depth of feeling or the power of his 
Bach playing, or get the tenderness 
and pathos from the slow movement 
of the Mendelssohn concerto that he 
could—not Lady Hallé nor Sarasate 
certainly, with all their brilliance and 
rapidity. It is just 25 years, as the 
prospectus reminds one, since Brod- 
sky came to Manchester, and the im- 
pression of his playing of the A minor 
concerto of Bach is as fresh in the 
memory of some of those who heard 
him on that initial occasion as if it 
was yesterday. His own wish was to 
make his entry by performing the con- 
certo of Tschaikowsky, with which he 
had become identified on the continent 
of Europe, but it was felt that some 
more familiar work would be mors 
acceptable to the Manchester public. 
The Tschaikowsky concerto had not 
then been heard, and its composer 
was only just beginning to be known 
by his suites. It was very desirable 
that Dr. Brodsky should make a good 


' 
i 
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impression, as he succeeded a very 


popular and distinguished violinist in 
Willy Hess, and in deference to their 
feeling he substituted the two con- 
certos of Mendelssohn and Bach, the 
one to please the public and the other 
to satisfy himself. From the stccess 
of that first appearance Dr. Brodsky 
never looked back. He certainly cap- 
tured his critica] but friendly audi- 
ence by the deep sincerity of his art 
and by the sympathetic quality of his 
personality, and became an es*‘ablished 
favorite. 

Happily Dr. Brodsky’s decision will 
not affect the existence of the Brod- 
sky Quartet, or interfere with his 
duties as principal of the Manchester 
College of Music. It is in these vo- 
cations, rather than in that of solo 
playing, that Dr. Brodsky’s true pre- 
eminence lies, and it is well known 
that in them his heart also resides. 


grams, one choral and the other in-| 
strumental. In addition to the “Mes- | 
siah” performances, room is found | 
for the old Manchester favorites, | 
Berlioz’s “Faust” and Mendelssohn's | 
“Elijah,” and new ground is proken 


in the promised platform perform- 


Mozart, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 


Liszt (“The Mazeppa’), 


One is! 


glad to see _ Richard | 


'Hymn of Praise” should also be in-/ Strauss’ name again appearing, as. 


should be broken down. 
choral societies generally are too’ con- 
.servative in their attitude toward 
church music, bit big festival com- 


of choral music. What is true of 
Mendelssohn is equally true of Han- 
del, though Handel was a greater man. 
To the musically educated there seems 
no life in the unending repetition of 
one or two favored oratorios and the 
consequent neglect of all the rest. 


‘The Stockport concerts have, for 
some years, been coming into special 
prominence owing to the efforts of Dr. 
Keighley, a well-known and dis- 
tinguished Manchester musician, who 
has recently been appointed lecturer 
‘in music to the University, and who, 
for a good many years, has conducted 


‘this autumn both Mr. Lione] Powell 
and Mr. Quinlan have also descended 
upon this prosperous Cheshire town. 
At the first of the “international 
|celebrity” subscription concerts a 
crowded audience assembled to hear 
'Tom Burke. He soon made good with 
his audience. Some at least of his 
hearers, if not almost all, would have 
| preferred to hear him sing mainly in 
English, and it was a disappointment 


| 


to find him set down for three arias- 


from Puccini. But Mr. Burke was ex- 
tremely generous with his encores, 


mittees ought to lead the way in the} 
direction of greater diversity of choice | 


the Stockport Vocal Union. No doubt | | 
| attracted by the popularity of Dr.) 
Keighley’s annual series of concerts. | 


and, in addition to various Irish folk | 
songs of slight musical quality, he, | 


; 
; 


sang “The Minstrel Boy” and at least 
one other familiar English song: None | 
ian songs | 
the Italian language that Mr. | 
Burke found his chief scope and his + 
His 
is a beautiful one, but it is | 
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cluded; and it is certainly time that! for six years he has not been heard 
the tyranny of the “Elijah” beginners! in Manchester: 
British |sented by three works, 


he is well repre-' | 


“Don Juan,” 


He is first and foremost an exponent 
of chamber music, which comprises, in 
its varied richness and wealth, the 
true literature of musica] art; and in 
this field it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Brodsky’s light will continue to shine. 
In the domain of teaching, he has won 
an equally high reputation and he has 
trained up a band of vouthful violin- 
ists who are imbued with the true 
ideas of interpretation. No other 
teacher has so -emuch of the real 
classical vein, no one has such a 
repugnance for mere shewiness and 
everything savoring of the mere- 
tricious; he is one of the few re- 
maining artists in whom dwell the 
rich traditions of a riper age, when 
depth was not sacrificed to brilliance 
or interpretation to display. 
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66; ed ‘ment. and man possesses the quality 
Choose Ye! | of approving rightly. 
Written for The Christian Science Mortitor Consequently. no person need ever 

AMPAIGNING, voting, and elect-; be at a loss as to what the campaign 

ing are becoming more and more is bringing forth and what it should 
important to mankind as autocracies | bring forth, nor how to rote, nor what 
give place to democracies and democ-/ the election should be. Mre. Eddy ha 
racies become purer and more effective | given very comprehensive instructions 
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“Peasant Women Warming Themselves While Tending Their Flock,” a drawing by Jean Frangois Millet 


The Home of Jean 
Francois Millet 


The French villages, upon the bor- 
ders of the Forest of Fontainebleau, 
consist of low houses, built of stone 
and plaster, and white-washed. The 
whitewash takes on, with the years, 
the color of a lichen, and the red 
tiles of the roofs become a deep, dull 
bronze, fringed here and there with 
rusty moss. The houses, or the 
groups of structures which constitute 
the homesteads, have an exterior and 
relatively unattractive side turned 
toward the outer world, and an in- 
terior of court, or courts and garden, 
shut away by high walls over which 
no intrusive eye can ‘look. ‘Some- 
times the main house turns an end or 
a broad side toward the street and 
its wall forms part of the parapet 
which protects the intimacy of the 
home life. Millet’s “atelier” turned 
its broad side to the village street, 
his little house its end. ... 

Jules Claretie admits us to the in- 
terior of the house. “On the right 
side of the street, in going toward 
the forest, one can see around a table, 
lighted by a lamp, a family patri- 
archally grouped. The mother and 
the father are there, the children are 
working, the girls sewing. All are 
silent. Sometimes the father, who is 
reading to himself, finishes his read- 
ing aloud. They listen without rais- 
ing their heads. The father is a large 


“Are there 
st there?” 
y.”’ I replied, “that you 
r all Holland with them.” 
‘Said, pointing at himself 
hand, “have never seen a 
} my life; I do not know 
are like; not even the hills 


while, at the same time, they 
artistic character of 


nals, 
have a special 
their own. ... 

The tools, having been put into good 
order and well sharpened, are laid 
on one side of the engraving table, 
and upon the latter is placed the 
plank to be cut. The wood-cutter, 
holding his, knife in his right hand 
and pushing the back of it with the 
middle finger of the left hand, first 
cuts around all the lines of the de- 
sign, and then removes the wood be-, 
tween them by means of the chisels, 
so as to leave the lines in relief. 
He then, with a small brush, cleans 
and washes the plank, and has a 
proof taken, after which he makes 
corrections, if necessary. ... 

Although the method of cutting on 
wood differs slightly at present from 
the ancient method, the principal 
points are, nevertheless, the same. 

All ancient wood-cuts are compara- 
tively deeper than those of the pres- 
ent day. The shallowness of modern 
cutting is due, probably, to the ability 
to do much finer work. 

In the ancient style the outer 
boundaries of letters or pictures were 
cut away deeply before they were 
properly engraved. At present the 
stages are reversed. The latter 
method takes less labor and time, and 
it is probably one of the causes of 
the shallow cutting at present in 
vogue. 

Formerly the paper bearing the 
original design, after it had been 
pasted down on the plank, was oiled, 


sterdam, and had never seen Gueldres, ' the hearth for its annual fire. The day 
the only mountainous province in the’ broke cold and gray, with an unmis- 
Netherlands; he had no idea of a takable aspect of winter in the sky 
mountain, beyond what he had gath-!and upon the fields; the little land- 
ered from books and pictures. The/locked harbor looked bleak and deso- 
greatest heights to which his eyes late, and the wide expanse of water 
had ever been raised were thé tops of | beyond was dark, cold and threaten- 
the steeples and the sandbanks. Like/ing. I found my study cheerless and 
thousands of his countrymen, he said | unfamiliar; it was deserted by one 
“I should like to see a mountain,” 45 | geason, and the next had not yet taken 
we say “I should like to see the) possession of it. 
pyramids of Egypt.” He told methat| |. A jong walk brought me into 
as soon as he could, he intended to go | harmony with nature, and when I 
and see the Wiesselschebosch. I asked | returned I was not sorry to see that 
him what that was. He answered the andirons had been heaped with 
that it was a mountain in Gueldres, | wooqg in my absence, and all things 
near the village of Apeldoorn, one of | nade ready for lighting the fire. 
the highest in the country. We lingered long at the dinner- 
“How high is it?” I asked. . table that evening, and when we left 
“One hundred and four metres,” he | it g common impulse seemed to lead 
replied. us into the study. Rosalind always 
This worthy man was destined ‘0 / lights the fire, and one of the pleasant 
surprise me still more. After @ MO-| impressions of the annual ceremonial 
ment’s silence, he asked again: is the glow of the first blaze upon her 
“Italy?” fair face and waving hair. Two little 
“Italy,” I repeated. |heads mingled their wealth of golden 
He was thoughtful for a moment, | tresses at one end of the rug, intent 
and then said: upon the quick, mysterious contagion 
“The law for obligatory instruction | of fame which never fails to fill them 
was rejected, was it not?” with wonder; while in the background 
“Cospetto!” thought I, “I shall pres-'; watched the picture, ... I take out 
ently learn that he is a subscriber t0| my watch in unconscious recognition 
the ‘Gazzetta Ufficiale.”” It was &| of the importance of an event which 
fact that only a few days before the parks the autumnal equinox in the 
House had rejected the law for obliga- | }ousehold calendar. At the same mo- 
tory instruction. I told him what) jont a little puff of smoke announces 
little I knew about it, and after a little | that the momentous act has been per- 
he smiled, seemed to be composing 4 | rormed; all eyes are fixed on the fire- 
sentence, and then said: place, and every swift advance of 
“And Garibaldi, does he still con-| same creeping silently from stick to 
tinue”—here he made the gesture Of | «ick until the whole mass is wrapped 


nt who spoke French was 

extraordinary thing in my 
i man who had never seen a’ 

nountain seemed a fabulous 

I questioned him and 

1 SOme curious informa- 
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land, in no matter what isolated bal- 
loting place afar in the mountains, or 
in what populous precinct of a city of 
millions where hidden evil and wrong 
aims seem to prevail. Divine Science 
is healing the world, the nation, the 
city, the hamlet, and the remote com- 
munity, and in every election those 
who understand the power of Mind 


, ed ‘boughs of the oak the | 
her ruddy fire; vehicles for government. But hu-/on this point when she says: “I am 
a) 6 . manity cannot stop at merely improved | asked, ‘What are your politics? I have 
mad eerie governmental forms, and will not be; none, in reality, other than to help 
fir-trees d upright permitted to do so. Perfection is the} support a righteous government; to 
—. “+g aloft demand of eternity. The purest human / love God supremely, and my neighbor 
eir blue-green ‘ democracy, no matter how much cause as myself.” (“The First Church of 
a —Robert Bridges. a ) for rejoicing there is in it, must finally| Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” 
= | . | surrender its sovereignty to what;p. 276.) This metaphysical truth, 
JL ‘is even now the sole governor of all,' held to, by even a minority of per- 
L . tch Peasant the immortal Mind, or Principle. When; sons in a nation, will bring its divine 
on ¢ a day when the this will be “knoweth no man, no, not} vigor to bear on every problem, and 
veling in Holland suddenly the angels of heaven, but my Father) make its perfection manifest, even in 
—-- longing for heights chly,” or Truth itself. But the un-|an apparent wilderness of politica! 
A a lift his eyes and his foldment of this real governing power | uncertainty. 
Se teen ae, ome his is increasingly evident in the world, 
sa ve ee and every individual should strive to es en 
- trom Miearde to ae. have an ever larger part in its coming. Thoreau Visits Henry 
it 1 of the province of the Campaigning is a process of en- James 
. Tired of seeing through lightenment. But the spiritual man’s 
‘ dow after meadow, and understanding of everything real is To R. W. Emerson (at Concord) 
ca I coiled myself up complete now and always. He knows Staten Island, June 8, 1843 
t of the railway carriage, all things, because he expresses all- Dear Friend,—I have been to see 
it of the sunny slopes of inclusive Mind. His very existence es-| Henry. James, and like him very much. 
“ier! the hilly borders of the tablishes the fact that good is supreme | It was a great pleasure to meet him. 
ithe —.,. pero and has never been defeated because | It makes humanity seem more erect 
9 @ small! station about evil is unknown and non-existent. and respectable. I never was more 
the two cities, a man Since the enlightenment or under-| kindly and faithfully catechieed. It 
carriage who looked standing of man is full-rounded at this; Made me respect myself more to be 
in fact, a peasant... very moment, there is nothing subtly| tought worthy of such wise ques- 
"y cleanly with a broad. hidden from him, that he ought to | tons. He is a man, and takes his 
rf around his neck, and a know. Principle, the cause of all, is}°¥"2 W4Y, or stands still in his own 
acre his waistcoat. He setting before him, as the image of) piace. I know of no one so patient 
bd-humored glance and | Mind ” oi the ‘edn ‘sietabaeniine of | 204 determined to have the good of 
tome. As the train oS leg na ‘you. It is almost friendship, euch 
ontinued to dream of hills divine intelligence. So there can be) nisin and human dealing. I think 
, and from time to no hidden issues, no secret influencing.| that he will not write or speak in- 
d my head to look at the All things are patent and unobscured | spiringly: but he is a refreshing, for- 
pi for some change, but in the glory of wholly good Mind,| ward-looking and forward-moving 
' the same endless plain, which includes within itself every-| man, and he has naturalized and hu- 
nsciously a gesture... . thing. Whatever would claim to be| manized New York for me. He actu- 
t looked for some time in going on unknown to God’s man is| ally reproaches you by his respect for 
w at me, now at the land- actually not going on at all. The in-| Your poor words. | had three hours 
| smiling, and pronouncing dividual voter of this year, who has| ‘#!k with him, and he asks me to make 
vith great distinctness, he proved the truth of Mrs. Eddy’s revela- | ‘Tee use Of his house. He wants an 
: : expression of your faith, or to be sure 
el tion of Truth, is able to be a mighty that it is faith, and confesses that his 
at, occupied in men- power in the land to nullify so-called| ,wn treads fast upon the neck of his 
| his thoughts, he : oe SS ce AR Re ge AEE Ba ates RES SCNT IY Mee gh EE Se SE EO occult swayings of the electorate this understanding. . . . He likes Carlyle’s 
ing at me with his finger: | } >, Nipple I IE we a ny ca, RAI = PE ESI ce SS an oe ala” Sage | SOR PISS MRP ES cele ORE So a way or that. He can, in proportion! hook, but saye that it leaves him in 
at | eee im Ghee sad ad tS HSHES tree’. “S peaks « - , i aad Ee a a ake ne SAS Oger pis x SE SE Ree ha. to his faithfulness and consecration,/ an excited and unprofitable state, and 
, —— a demonstrate the higher choosing and/ that Carlyle is so ready to obey his 
the higher electing, in this way coming; humor that he makes the least ves- 
closer to a more spiritual concept of} tige of truth the foundation of any 
voter. He may not have legally even | superstructure, not keeping faith with 
the right to go into a voting booth and| Dis better genius nor truest read- 
cast his ballot, and yet, through bai => + * -—From Familiar Letters of 
| Henry David Thoreau,” edited by F. B. 
understanding of Principle, may exert Sanborn. 
more power for good than a legion of 
seemingly unawakened electors. Be- Se . 
cause of this fact, the elective power, dn the Pine SW eet Valley 
the right and the effective ability to| 1m the pine-sweet valley of Carmel the 
choose and demonstrate divine Prin- cream-Ccups scatter in foam. 
, Azures of early lupin there! 
ciple as the only government, could) vow the wild Iflac floods the air 
not possibly be kept from woman,| Like a broken honey-comb. .. . 
even though apparently a nation’s con- —George Sterling. 
stitution were shut against her, tem- 
porarily. Turning wholly to infinite ‘ 
Mind would destroy all supposi- E. 
tional opposition to whatever is right, SC I ENCE 
whether what is right be the privilege 
of suffrage or the prerogative of AND 
freedom in any direction. No one can 
shirk his responsibility to really vote, EA L TE H 
or choose, for he has always full power H : 
to approve and choose the good. The 
eternal election of harmony as all that 
exists is established in Mind’s approval With Key to 
of its image and likeness, the perfect . 
expression of good. the Scriptures 
A vote is said to be the expression 
of an individual’s will. From the By 
divine Mind is proceeding the invin- 
cible expression of its power. This is MARY BAKER EDDY 
potent as the Christ, or Truth, in every 
THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 
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digzing with a spade—‘“in his island?” 

“He does,” I replied, looking at him 
with astonished eyes, and wondering 
whether he were really the peasant he 
so plainly looked. ... 

“Tell me,” I said, “do you happen to 
epeak Italian, also?” 

“No, no, no,” he answered, shaking 
his head and laughing; “not at aH, not 
at all.” 

After this he sat smiling to himself, 
and apparently preparing more sur- 
prises for me, until the train glided 
into the station of Groningen, when he 
got up, took up his wraps, and point- 
ing each syllable with his forefinger, 
said in Italian, with a pronunciation 
impossible to express, and the air of 
one who is making a great revelation: 

“Nel mezzo!” 

“Nel mezzo?” I exclaimed in amaze- 


ment. “In the midst of what?” 
“Nel mez-zo del cam-min do nostra 
vita,” he shouted, and jumped out of 


the carriage. 

“One moment!” I cried; “stop! one 
word! How in the world—” But he 
was gone.—From “Holland,” by Ed- 
mondo de Amicis (tr. by Caroline 
Tilton). 


The First Hearth Fire 


The lighting of the fire in my study 
is an event of importance in the cal- 
endar of the domestic year; it marks 
the close of one season, and announces 
the advent of another. -There is al- 
ways a touch of pathos in the last 
warm autumnal days, that makes the 
cordial acceptance of winter a kind 
of infidelity to the months that have 
lavished their gifte of life and beauty 
at our threshold. I am quite willing 
to shiver at my writing-table on sharp 
autumnal mornings in order that the 
final act of separation from summer 
may be postponed a little. This year 
we have been more than ever reluctant 
to sever the last tie with a season 
which has befriended us as none of its 
predecessors has ever done, and it was 
not until a keen northwester shook 
the house yesterday that we prepared 


in fire, is noted with deepening satis- 
faction. A genial warmth begins to 
pervade the room, and the soft glow 
falls first on the little group, and then 
passes on to touch the pictures and 
the rows of books with its luminous 
and transfiguring cheer... . 

.. - Rosalind returns in a moment, 
and draws her easychair before the 
fire, with some fragile apology for 
occupation in her hands. The lamp 
has not been lighted, and neither of 
us seems to note the absence of its 
friendly flame. The book that we 
have been reading aloud by turns lies 
unopened, and the stream of talk that 
generally touches the events of the 
|day in little eddies and then flows on 
to deeper themes ‘is lost in a silence 
which neither is willing to break, be- 
cauee it is so much fuller of meaning 
than any words could be. Like the 
ancient river of Elis, thought flows on 
underground, and is perhaps all the 
deeper and sweeter because it does 
not flash into speech. . 

While I was meditating on the 
moral uses of a fire on the hearth, 
Rosalind put on a fresh stick, and 
etirred the half-burned wood with an 
energy that raised a little shower of 
sparks. The tongues of flame began 
to circle about the hickory, eager, ap- 
parently, to find the responsive glow 
sleeping in its sound and reticent 
heart. I recalled the strip of wood- 
land from which it was cut, and like a 
vision I saw once more the summer 
skies and heard the summer birds. 
The seasons are so linked together 
in the procession of the year that they 
are never out of sight of each other. 
Bven now, as I step'to the window, 
and look upon the bleak landscape un- 
der the cold light of the wintry stars, 
I see just beyond the retreating splen- 
dor of autumn; I hear at intervale the 
choirs of summer chanting to the sun 
their endless adoration; and from the 
front of the column, almost lost to 
sight, come whiffs of that delicate 
fragrance which escaped when spring 
broke the alabaster box and poured 
out the treasures of the year.—Hamil- 


‘ton Wright Mabie. 


and robust man, young still, with 
gentle expression, calm and severe 
at the same time, with black beard, 
something of the peasant and of the 
Quaker. He is silent and usually 
dreaming.” 

Others paint equally beautiful home 
scenes. It is evening; Marian and 
George are standing near him, the 
youngest child is on his knees and 
Millet is humming a rustic ballad; 
or it is afternoon and he is strojling 
in the forest, a child among his chil- 
dren, weaving fantastic stories. ... 
He was spoiled by all the members 
of his family, all noises were hushed 
near his studio, even the youngest 
remembering not to disturb Papa at 
his work; but, when discouragement 
came, he threw the studio door wide 
open and forgot the disconsolate 
artist in the happy father. 

If you leave the “atelier” behind 
and turn toward the forest, within 
five minutes you will be in an open 
grove with stately trees. To the 
right, as far as a startled pheasant 
will fly, on the face of a cleft boul- 
der, forming one of an enormous, 
primeval heap, a bronze tablet has 
been inserted, containing heads of 
Millet and Rousseau. Fifteen min- 
utes farther, either to the right or 
left, will lead to commanding plat- 
forms. ‘The wood falls away to the 
west, and the plain, dotted with vil- 
lages, is spread out as on a map.— 
From “Barbizon Days,” by Charles 
Sprague Smith. 


Woodcutting in Japan 


The important point to be kept in 
view in characteristic Japanese wood- 
cutting is to show the direction of 
the brush in painting, so as not to 
destroy the features of an original 
picture or of written characters. The 
direction in which the knife is moved 
might be said to be almost identical 
with the direction of the brush, and 
wood-cuts by skillful hands therefore 


'show the exact tgatures of the origi- 


‘@ swarm of gnats, of whose strange 


it for anybody.—Sidney Lanier. 


so'as to make it transparent, and to 
enable the wood-cutter to see the 
design quite distinctly. This is not 
necessary now, as it is easy to get 
paper sufficiently thin and transpar- 
ent in itself. 

Semicircular chisels are now in use 
for removing some of the parts be-. 
tween the lines of the design. There 
were no such chisels formerly, and 
hence much more time and labor was 
spent on this part of the work than 
at present. —From “Japanese Wood- 
Cutting and Wood-Cut Printing,” by 
T. Tokuno. Z 


Ye Are Still Her 


Ancient Seed 


Oh by ye wandering tempests sown, 
"Neath every alien star! 
Forget not whence the breath was 
blown 
That carried you afar! 
For ye are still her ancient seed, 
On younger soil let fal]— 
Children of Britain island-breed 
To whom the mother in her need 
Perchance may one day call. 
—William Watson. 


Lanier to His Wife 


I am copying off—in order to try 
the publishers therewith—a Danse des 
Moucherons (midges-dance), which I! 
have written for flute and piano, and 
which [ think enough of to let it go 
forward as Op. 1. Dost thou remem- 
ber one morning last summer, Charley 
and I were walking in the upper part 
of the yard, before breakfast, and saw 


evolutions we did relate to thee a mar- 
vellous tale? I have put the grave 
oaks, the quiet shade, the sudden sun- 
light, the fantastic, contrariwise, and 
ever-shifting midge-movements, the 
sweet hills afar off, ... all in the 
piece, and thus I like it; but I know 
not if others will, I have not played 


ae 


can be guided to vote aright. Mary 
Baker Eddy has set this forth on page 
3 of her book, “The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany,” in 
these words: “Christian Science is not 
a dweller apart in royal solitude; it 
is not a law of matter, nor a tran- 
scendentalism that heals only the sick. 
This Science is a law of divine Mind, 
a persuasive animus, an unerring im- 
petus, an ever-present help. Its 
presence ig felt, for it acts and acts 
wisely, always unfolding the highway 
of hope, faith, understanding. It is 
the higher criticism, the higher hope; 


and its effect on man is mainly this— 


that the good which has come into his 
life, examination compels him to think 
genuine, whoever did it. A Christian 
agg verifies his calling. Choose 
ye 

It makes no difference what mortal 
sense claimg about a situation. It may 
assert that there is no choice, that 


one course of action is as good as 
another. 
one who does not know enough to take 
or does not wish to take the trouble 
to overcome the inertia of so-called 


But that is the part of the 


mortal mind, involved in an appeal 
te divine reality, to ascertain what is 
right. The fruits of this appéal will 
unfold in human affairs as that which 
is nearest right under the conditions 
prevailing. Even though there may 
seem to exist no outstanding mani- 
festation of what is the right course, 


yet in spite of this there is everpresent, 
and never absent, incisive, all-powerful 


rectitude, the knowledge that Principle 


includes. There need be not the slight- 


est doubt for the one who lifts voting 


above the canvas balloting booth that 


Principle has forever chosen and ap- 
proved rightly. For Mind has always 
established righteous government for 
the true man, and has approved per- 


fect unfoldment as all that can ever 
take place. It is Mind that approves, | 
chooses, or elécts righteous govern- 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


leather, stiff cover 
(same 
cloth 


ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
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_ David and Sinn Feir 
dependent thinker in the press of the United 
iO has discovered that the Labor Party in 
‘about to coalesce with the Liberals in order to 
Lloyd George from office, appears to have the 
St appreciation of the condition of the parties 
se of Commons. How, that is to say, comforta- 
a hundred members are to out-vote some five 
one of those things which, as Lord Dundreary 
y, No fellow can understand.” If Mr. Lloyd 
to be ejected it will have to be by a different 
m to this, and even the combination indicated 
far manifested any existence. [ven supposing 
Jovd George should be defeated in the House 
ons, on the Irish question, there would be 
Fit but for the victors to appeal to the country, 
lar they could not carry on the government for 
r hours with the present condition of parties. 
‘of a general election is, however, always an 
hing, and it is quite possible that Mr. Lloyd 
ht be again returned, even if with a consider- 
majority. For, if there is one thing certain, 
ir. Lloyd George is never more himself than 
ick to the wall. He may be out of his depth, 
phraseology of the famous cartoon, represent- 
idstone as a bathing woman warning Benjamin 
id Lord Derby that they were getting into very 
“Mr. Lloyd George might reply, like that in- 
pair, “I like being out of my depth.” In any 
doubtiul if the Prime Minister is ever more 
than on such occasions, and he has a way of 
Stables upon his opponents with quite remark- 


€ bargain of this, there is always the House of 
veto of the House of Lords has been reduced, 
red, and it would be some little time before the 
iS time limit and the Irish Republic was pro- 
On the whole, there are quite a lot of things 
ht happen in the interim. Therefore, it will 
wise for the readers of the journalist in ques- 
> take his prophesies absolutely at their face 
© it must be remembered that when Mr. 
rge has been disposed. of by the combination of 
Party and the Liberals, and when the veto of 
sof Lords has passed its time limit, and when 
fepublic has been duly proclaimed, there will 
) Ulster. Not even the coalition of fhe Labor 
Mr. Asquith’s dozen or so Liberals is likely to 
“Ulster Unionists to recognize Dail Eireann, 
sult that the Irish Republic. engaged in a civil 
le reduction of north east Ulster, might find 
ig quite remarkable and altogether unlooked- 
ns, ; 
Mr. Lloyd George, he has been interviewed on 
» and in his interview he has pointed out that 
asked Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons 
at he meant by the dominion status, with the 
he appears to have replied in an historic phrase 
) Wait and see.” But, as Mr. Lloyd George 
af you aré Prime Minister you cannot possibly 
see how you are to draw bills tor immediate 
m to Parliament. And he not unjustly insists 
in answer was quite unworthy of the ex-Prime 
parliamentary reputation. : 
ct is that Mr. Asquith happens himself to have 
ds s to north eastern Ulster that it should not 
| so that having promised the full dominion 


nn Fein, but handicapped by an earlier promise - 


hat it should not be coerced, he would find 
sposing he succeeded in fighting a victorious 
‘the predicament of having to attempt to solve 
‘Question for the second time. Now, Mr. 
Success in solving it with a large majority of 
as not particularly remarkable, and it is certain 
uld not find it any easier in the year 1920 than 
ding it in the year 1914. 
"Which only proves that the Irish question 
solved unless both sides are prepared to make 
Tt can be solved through the scheme put 
y Sir Horace Plunkett, because that scheme 
fices on both sides, and demands that those 
hall be made in a constituent assembly com- 
ely of Irishmen, without any interference from 
ir. Lloyd George has no more faith in the 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s scheme than he has in 
th’s offer to bring about the solution, and he 
ship away from what he evidently regards as 
nd military Charybdis in order to show that 
“necessarily wrecked on the financial Scylla. 
al of the dominion status in any shape. would 
oimts out, that Ireland would escape her share 
‘oi the great war, with the result that while a 
iament might get along with an income tax of 
gs, the income tax payers of Great Britain 
forced to pay six shillings. In short, he 
Sists, the United Kingdom, if it granted the 
tatus to Ireland, whether with or without the 
the naval and military forces, would do so 
‘itself with an enormous debt, incurred in its 
thield a Roman Catholic country, Belgium, 
nd, itself a Roman Catholic country, would 
mnsequences of the liability. 
criticism Mr. Lloyd George scarcely dis- 
ual intuition. Indeed, when he touches Ire- 
ms to come under the influence which, on 
tends to make a dispassionate view of the 
fifficult. “The whole hog or nothing,” shouts 
“The crown of the causeway for me,”’ retal- 
val Orangeman. But, seriously, Mr. Lloyd 
dd know that much of the poverty of Ireland 
le destructive British commercial legislation 
as well as to the financial system which made 
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the Irish exchequer the milch cow of the pensions’ office. 
In such circumstances, Great Britain can aftord to be 
not merely generous but, if necessary, quixotically gen- 
erous. The Prime ‘Minister is on far sounder ground 
when he finds the difficulty to any settlement in the divi- 


sions in Ireland itself. Years ago Charles Lever summed 


them up in an epigram, instinct with his own unhesitating 


fun, 
“For ’tis the capital o’ the finest nation, 
Wid charming pisintry upon a fruitful sod, 
Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 
An’ hatin’ each other for the love of God.” 
There is, at once, the humor and the pathos of the 


situation. 


Water Power for Railroads 


W1TH the cost of fuel mounting to formidable heights, 
attention is being forcefully directed to the possibilities 
of water-power development in the United States. The 
admitted fact that water power is dependable, cheap, and 
inexhaustible calls forth the query as to why tls tre- 
mendously large unused power has not been put to service. 
The answer is to be found mainly in the fact.that the 
first cost of equipment is so large. It would entail the 
employment of enormous capital to make use of the water 
power that is now daily going to waste throughout the 
country. It is, however, estimated that considerably more 
than a billion dollars a year could be saved if the water 
power of the country were fully employed, and this con- 
sideration, it would seem, should suffice to overcome the 
handicap of heavy capital requirements. 

It should not be expected that the undertaking of 
harnessing the nation’s entire water power should be 
accomplished at once, even if the money were at hand to 
carry out so gigantic a plan. A good beginning could be 
made, and should be made, wherever this unused energy 
is practically available. It could be’done by private or 
individual enterprise under government control and, if 
necessary, with governmental assistance. The United 
States: Government has already undertaken the initial 
steps to accomplish this development. 

Of the more than 700,000,000 tons of coal produced 
annually in the United States, the railroads consume more 
than 160,000,000 tons. If the railroads were electrified, 
as would be largely possible were water power generally 
availed of, there would be a tremendous saving in traffic 
alone, leaving a very large number of cars and locomo- 
tives available for other kinds of freight. Coal mine 
owners and miners need not fear that their livelihood 
would be taken away, because there would still be a very 
urgent demand for fuel. ~The demand for coal is said 
to be increasing at the rate of 50,000,000 tons a year. 
The energy supplied by the use of water power would 
simply afford much-needed relief in the industrial situa- 
tion. Coal, it is estimated, represents more than a third 
of the country’s total freight. It can readily be seen, there- 
fore, that anything tending to relieve the transportation 
situation would be of general service, and would help 
largely to reduce, and to keep down, the cost of living. 

The advancing cost of coal has caused many tndus- 
tries to turn to petroleum for fuel, but the demand for oil 
has become so pressing that prices have risen rapidly, so 
that oil can no longer be considered an economical fuel, 
except as comparisons are made with coal. Now, there 
have been so many new inventions calling for the use of 
oil and gasoline that, whatever might come from the 
extended use of water power, there would still be a grow- 
ing demand for oil and its by-products. Indeed, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to make full use of the energy 
offered by water power in order to permit the use of oil 
for other purposes. a 

Water power does not give out. Its energy cannot 
be exhausted. After the first cost has been attended to, 
it is economical of operation. Water power amounting to 
less than 2,000,000 horsepower was in use in 1901, when 
federal legislation looking to the development of this 
industry was first enacted. Today, according to the fig- 
ures of the Guaranty Trust Company. of New York, the 
estimated development amounts to nearly 9,900,000 horse- 
power. And yet this is only about one-sixth of the maxi- 


_mum potential water-power resources of the country. 


Art and the “Fifth Estate’ 


WIpDESPREAD Cifference of opinion exists as to whether 
the motion picture is, or is not, a newly discovered art. 
Those who take the affirmative side point to the fact that 
each era has been a stage of esthetic development, finding 
outlet in poetry, music, painting, sculpture, or some kin- 
dred form of expression; and the motion picture, they de- 
clare, approaches the status of ‘‘ars artium omnium con- 
servatrix,”’ the art preservative of all other arts, as closely 
as does the spoken drama or the opera. Persons holding 
to the opposite point of view, who define art variously as 
harmony, sincerity, and catholicity of expression, assert 
that the photoplay, in almost every instance, falls short of 
these qualifications. There is merit in both arguments. 
The motion picture, as at times manifested, is a potential 
art. and its failure to rise more consistently above the me- 
chanical. in its dénouement, is due to the shortcomings of 
persons in charge, rather than to any inherent limitation. 

Each season brings its quota of new photoplays, some 
of which have seemed, at the time of their release, to be- 
speak the highest development of the craft. That the craft 
has not advanced to a fuller realization of. its possibilities 
is due, in part at least, to the few very successful produc- 
tions, or rather to the effect that they have had-upon the 
field. For actors and directors, in spite of the aversion 
to “type” shared by some, are prone to imitate one an- 
other; and, when one of them has gained notice by an 
original “bit,” he is almost certain to be mimicked by his 
contemporaries, until all trace of originality is lost. What 
is still more undesirable, some of the ablest directors’and 


players follow not only in the footsteps of others, but are 


guilty of self-imitation, if such a term may be applied. 
Misconstruing the public’s appreciation of a successful re- 
lease, they seek to preserve thematic detail and technicali- 
ties, rather than maintain a synchronized effect. Asa 
result, much that is irrelevant, and at times totally ob- 
noxious, is found in photoplays which, developed along 
simpler lines, might hold a place in the category of art. 
Thése engaged in motion picture production are art- 
ists only in so far as they make sincere use of their abili- 


ties. The photoplay is a mirror of existence, and as 
such, in its peculiar way, is subtler and more far-reaching 
than the spdken drama. It should not admit of exag- 
geration, even to produce a momentarily pleasing effect. 
Like the stage, the screen cannot “wrench life from its 
course,’ to borrow a phrase. from John Masefield, and 
still retain its proper function. It is to be regretted that 
the average photoplay is not considered complete with- 
out its quota of absurdities, and that it ends in such a 
way as to weaken its entire structure. Forced circum- 
stances and illogical conclusions, however “thriliing’’ the 
former and however “happy” the latter, are out of place, 
and quite apart from the dramatic curriculum. 

The public, it may be assumed, wishes for the fullest 
artistic progress of the photo\drama. Nevertheless, man- 
agers of motion picture theaters, as a class, “play down” 
to a misconceived notion as to what their patrons desire, 
and communicate their opinions, or rather demands, to 
the chief managers of production. This statement 1s based 
on the word of the producers themselves, who further. de- 
clare that interference on the part of exhibitors has done 
much to retard the progress of the screen. It 1s not that 
these exhibitors are known to have any especial aversion 
to art; but it is apparent that*they, 1n some instances, 
lack foresight in so underestimating their public. 

Not only the little-known or mediocre, but the more 
prominent directors have been handicapped, to some 
extent, by what may be regarded as unwarranted dicta- 
tion. When, therefore, a number of the foremost pro- 
ducing managers in the United States joined forces, not 
long ago, to release independently their own preductions, 
and were followed by another group of similar propor- 
tions, the opportunity for cinematographic improvement 
seemed to have arrived. For, even if no other producers 
are to fall into line in the near future, there is promise 
that the immediate need for good production will be, to 
some extent, supplied. And equally important is the fact 
that the “small exhibitor” will be brought to a point 
where, voluntarily or otherwise, he will.seek the kind 
ot photoplay which, until now, he has been loath to accept. 

In their descriptive monthlies, intended to be read by 
the layman, motion picture publicists refer to their subject 
alternately as “the new art” and ‘“‘the fifth estate.” In 
their journals of trade, issued as an advertising medium 
ot the producer for the exhibitor, care is apparently taken 
to appiy the word “industry,” wherever possible, to their 
chosen field. Now, if the proponents of the cinema would 
spend less time in trying to explain how the photoplay, 
as an art, has arrived, and more in emphasizing what the 
public is known to prefer, the “industrial” phase of the 
occupation would no doubt take care of itself. And when 
the producers, as a class, exercise freedom of judgment 
in all phases of their work, the photoplay will perhaps 
begin to justify its claim to be a “new art”; and, reflecting 
conditions as they are and so urging to genuine improve- 
ment, it may take its place beside journalism as a popular 


smedium of education. 


In Dartmouth Harbor 


‘So THE master of the bigger ship (called Mr. Jonas) 
being consulted with, they both resolved to put into Dart- 
mouth, and have her there searched and mended, which, 
accordingly was done, to their great charge and loss of 
time and a fair wind.” So does William Bradford, in 
the eighth chapter of his history “of Plimoth Planta- 
tion,’ describe one of the most memorable incidents in 
the vovage of the Mayflower, the putting into Dartmouth, 
on the way down the Channel from Southampton, in 
order to repair the leak in the little Speedwell. There 
really. was no leak, of course, or at any rate none of any 
moment, but it was not until some time afterwards that 
the story of the “‘cuning & deceite’” of the master of 
the Speedwell and certain of his company became known, 
how, not liking the prospect of the undertaking, “they 
ploted this strategem to free themselves.” 


And so, the Mayflower and the Speedwell put about, 
and turned into Dartmouth Harbor, the voyagers prob- 
ably counting themselves fortunate indeed that they were 
so near what was undoubtedly one of the best places 
along the coast for such a purpose. For Dartmouth, 
then as now, was one of the securest havens. “It is not 
walled,’ wrote an Italian spy, in a report he sent to 
Spain, toward the close of the sixteenth century, “the 
mountains are its walls.” And whilst it may be a mis- 
nomer to describe as mountains the steep hills, clothed 
with trees and rich grass lands which seem to rise al- 
most sheer out gf the water, still such a description of 
Dartmouth Harbor is apt enough. For as one stands 
on the deck of a ship, riding at anchor in its deep waters, 
the hills are on all hands, with never a break save where 
the brown Dart winds down from the higher lands to 
the north, through a deep ravine. As to the sea, it is 
uowhere visible. The entrance to Dartmouth Harbor is 
through a deep and narrow gorge, so narrow, indeed, 
that in the old days, from below the walls of an ancient 
castle which still stands on a rocky point guarding the 


entrance, a chain was drawn nightly across the harbor” 


mouth excluding all vessels until morning. 

In the days of the Pilgrims it was a very important 
place, and had long been so. It was in Dartmouth Har- 
bor that Richard Coeur de Lion collected the fleet with 
which he sailed for Palestine, whilst, a century before 
his day, William Rufus had embarked from here on a 
memorable expedition to Normandy. Dartmouth, 
indeed, was ever a great place for seamen, seamen of 
that bold, adventurous, utterly patriotic, though strangely 
lawless, type, which asked no favors and gave none where 
Spaniard or Frenchman was concerned. Even in 
Chaucer’s day a Dartmouth captain was so well-known 
a figure in the life of England that he was chosen to 
take part in the memorable ride to Canterbury, side by 
side with the Franklin and the Prioress and the “Poure 
Persoun of a Toun.” Then, of course, and perhaps most 
notable event of all, it was from Dartmouth Harbor, one 
June morning, in the adventurous days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that Adrian Gilbert and “one John Davis, likewise 
of Sandridge on the Dart,” set sail to discover the north- 
west passage to Cathay and India. 

Today Dartmouth Harbor, with its high adventures 
apparently behind it, is essentially a peaceful place. The 
great chain is no longer drawn across the harbor mouth 


at nightfall; the old castle is in ruins; and even the old 
wooden walls of the Britannia training ship, moored 
high up the harbor, fail to connect Dartmouth any more 
with the ways of war. 


Editorial Notes 

PROHIBITION workers returning to the United States 
from European countries are unanimous in testifying to 
an extraordinary interest as to the effects of prohibition 
in the western Republic. They have found that the hquor 
interests of Europe have issued and circulated a great deal 
of propaganda of a character which greatly perverts the 
truth, if mdeed it is not deliberate falsehood. - One of the 
reports is to the effect that the prohibitionists waited until 
the Unjted States had sent its full complement of men 
into the war, and then deliberately introduced, passed, 
and ratified the federal prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution, as though it were a matter of a day's trans- 
action. Prohibition in the United States, as a matter of 
fact, is the result of 145 vears of steady and consistent 
development, and it was a foregone conclusion before the 
United States entered the war. 


‘or generations school children have been taught that 
the act of the weavers who destroved the Cartwright 
power loom was an evidence of shortsighted stupidity, 
which they very naturally put down to the inferior educa- 
tion of the eighteenth century. The resolution adopted 
by the British Trades Unions Congress protesting against 
new inventions and increased production will give the 
children something to think about. Mr. Tom Mann is 
disturbed because one man now can do the work of ten 
by the aid of these mechanical innovations. Some one 
who lately wrote to a London paper quoted from an 
economic article the statement that one man _ tending 
twenty automatic looms could produce as much as 100 
men with old-fashioned hand looms, and begged experts 
to tell him what had become of the other ninety-nine 
weavers. The answer naturally was a variation on 
Betsy Prigg’s remark, ‘“‘I don’t believe there’s no sich a 
person.” If the output had been limited to the work of 
the hand looms the ninety-nine men would not have been 
required, and the children, if not the grown-ups, are 
grasping this very simple economic fact. “The little 


-m@re and how much it is, the little less, and what miles 


~* 


away.” 


I'RANKLIN K. LANE, former United States Secre- 
tary of the Interior, declares that “‘wages have advanced 
from 10 to 50 per cent in twelve months, yet no- 
where is there reported an increase in the productivity 
per man.” There will, no doubt, be many reasons ad- 
vanced to explain this unsatisfactory state of things, 
which only serves to emphasize the moral of the story of 
the employer and the scrub-woman who had worked 
for him for many years. The woman had given such 
satisfaction that finally he decided to raise her pay to 
$1 an hour. To the surprise of her employer, how- 
ever, the scrub-woman did not do so much work as 
she had done all the years before: He ventured to re- 
mind her of this fact, mildly insinuating that the results 
were not satisfactory. The scrub-woman was ready 
with her answer: ‘“‘Well, sir, do you think I’m going 
to work so hard now that I'm getting higher pay? Cer- 
tainly not! You forget. I’m a higher class worker!’ 
The highly-paid workers generally may have a good deal 
of the feeling of the scrub-woman in them. 


Tuart there is little, if any, sentiment in professional 
sports, least of all in baseball, seems to be a foregone 
conclusion; and yet the action of Charles A. Comiskey, 
president of tire Chicago American League Club, in com- 
pensating the players of his team who stood by their 
colors in the world series last October, deserves com- 
mendation. Each of the ten loyal athletes, according 
to report, recently received a check for $1500, this sum 
representing the difference between the shares of the 
winning player and the loser in the 1919 championship 
event. Lest there should be any suspicion that this char- 
acteristic gift is intended as a reward tor honesty, Mr. 
Comiskey sent a personal letter with each check, in which 
he expressed the belief that, had all the club members 
played to win, the additional money would surely have 
been theirs by right of conquest. 


Mr. RattTicAN, the British chargé d'affaires, who is 
now leaving Rumania, expressed sympathy for the cry, 
“Rumania for the Rumanians,” in a speech intended to 
dispel a misunderstanding entertained by certain members 
of the Rumanian press, who had suggested that Great 
Britain wished to impose economic bondage on their 
country. In emphasizing the fact that this 1s far from 
the truth, Mr. Rattigan said that the British theory was. 
that loyal cooperation was the only right way of doing 
business. ‘Our idea is,” he said, “that we grow rich our- 
selves, not by the impoverishment of our neighbors, but 
by their increased prosperity,’ adding that this was 
spoken apart from the question of sentiment, and merely 


..from the point of view of business, and that it was known 


to all who knew Great Britain. 


SuGAR 1s a fickle commodity on which to base con- 
clusions. Even Gradgrind, the school of facts and figures 
personified, would: have had a .hard time in satisfying 
himself as to the meaning of the’statistics and reports on 
sugar emanating from Canada. No sooner does the 
Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa learn that 
the imports of Cuban sugar have increased tenfold within 
the last twelve months than the. Ontario sugar beet 
growers come forward with the announcement that the 
production of sugar beets has reached such an important 
stage that the crop is now a considerable factor in the 
market. It is rather unusual to import great quantities 
of sugar where the home production of sugar is in the 
ascendant. But it is nothing for sugar to have an 
“unusual” experience! : 


ILLUsoRY’campaign promises, given perhaps in the heat 
of a rally, and made up of moonbeams, such as have been 
common in American politics in the past, are doomed to 
failure if the plans of the women voters carry, and there 
is every reason to believe that they will. With pledges in 
black arid white, it will be easier to see to it that the 
candidates elected carry out their promises. 


